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fyb 
Cy BOLTON, 
My husband, 


WHOSE SYMPATHY AND ENCOURAGEMENT HAVE BEEN 
INVALUABLE. 


PREDPACE 


In spending nearly two years in England one 
becomes deeply interested in her institutions. 
Her home-life, among the educated classes is 
natural and refined; her literary society delight- 
ful; the work of her noble women in reforms, 
an inspiration to effort; and her philanthropic 
measures unexcelled, even in our own great Re- 
public. 

Whatever England has done for the Higher 
Education of Woman, or in opening to her new 
lines of employment, or in reducing poverty and 
crime, or in helping to solve the complex labor- 
problem, deserves our earnest consideration. Not 
all the good of this world is centred in any one 
people, and each nation can learn from the other. 

I have added a chapter, in as concise manner as 
possible, on the progress in Great Britain in the 
past few years. Progress has also been very great 
in America. 3 

SARAH. Ko BOLTON. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
June 15, 1900. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


FORMERLY, people went to Cambridge to look 
with reverence upon the beautiful buildings where 
Bacon and Milton gained inspiration, and where 
Newton, Pitt, Byron, Macaulay and Tennyson 
walked in ivy-covered courts and under the shade 
of majestic limes. Now they go for an additional 
reason : to see what one of the grandest institu- 
tions of the world is doing for the higher education 
of women. 

This is a comparatively new matter. True, 
America has built three prominent colleges for 
women,— Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith,— and of 
its more than three hundred colleges, over one hun- 
dred and seventy admit both sexes on equal terms. 
True, Maria Bassi so distinguished herself in mathe- 
matics and classics, as to become a professor in the 
University of Bologna. Elizabeth Carter, of Eng- 
land, was a thorough Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
scholar, besides understanding Italian, Spanish, 
German, French, Portuguese, and Arabic. The 
great Johnson said, speaking of a celebrated scholar, 
that ‘“‘ he understood Greek better than any one he 
had ever known except Mrs. Carter.”’ Her brother 
wrote to her that he had translated one of the odes 
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of Horace so well that it was supposed to be her 
work. Her translation of Epictetus won her fame 
and fortune. Caroline Herschel announced the dis- 
covery of eight comets, five of which unquestion- 
ably were first seen by her. 

Lady Jane Grey wrote and spoke, with facility 
and correctness, Latin, Greek, Italian, and French, 
and was also versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Ara- 
bic. Queen Elizabeth spoke Latin easily, and was 
a fine Greek scholar. Dora D’Istria, it is stated, 
speaks sixteen languages, and is one of the most 
learned women of the age. And yet the world has 
been wont to reply as did a gentleman to us at Ber- 
lin, who, when asked if the University would prob- 
ably ever admit women, replied, “ No, madam. If 
that should happen, every student would leave im- 
mediately. Besides, how can a woman need Greek 
or geometry in taking care of a house anda baby ?”’ 
This is what Sir Alexander Grant, principal of 
Edinburgh University, well calls the “great button 
and slipper argument,” where, “if a woman were 
once permitted to know Greek plays or astronomy, 
or, in short, to nibble at any side of the apple of 
knowledge, there would be an end to her sewing on 
buttons or working slippers. The conclusion was 
indeed terrific.” 

When the mother of King Henry VII. founded 
Christ’s College, and St. John’s at Cambridge; 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., Queen’s ; 
Mary, wife of the Earl of Pembroke, Pembroke; and 
Elizabeth, sister of the Earl of Gloucester, Clare 
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College, it probably never occurred to them that 
women, wielding an important influence, would use 
it more nobly if educated than if ignorant. 

In the last fifteen or twenty years, woman’s edu- 
cation, with consequent opportunities for labor in 
industrial and professional life, has been one of the 
living questions. In England the matter became 
prominent in the general movement for a better 
education for the whole people. Fifteen years ago 
the reports of a royal commission, appointed to in- 
quire into general education, showed the condition 
of girls’ schools to be lamentable. A large number 
of the teachers were unfitted for their work through 
ignorance. Girls were “ finished ”’ at fifteen or six- 
teen, with a smattering of French, music, water- 
colors, and worsted-work. Thackeray said,“‘ When 
I see two kind, innocent, fresh-cheeked young 
women go to the piano and sit down opposite to it 
upon two chairs and go through a set of double- 
barreled variations upon this or that tune by Herr 
or Kalkbrenner, far from receiving any satisfaction 
at the noise made by the performance, my too sus- 
ceptible heart is bleeding for the performers. What 
hours and weeks, nay, preparatory years, of study 
has that jingle cost!” 

“ Lady-like manners and deportment are far more 
important than learning,” said one of the govern- 
esses. In the report made by J. G. Fitch, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, and one of the 
governing body at Girton College,— than whom 
woman’s higher education has had no more efficient 
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and devoted advocate,— after speaking of the indif- 
ference of parents to the mental cultivation of their 
daughters, he says: “ They will not recognize the 
plain facts of life.—that women, who have more 
leisure than men, have it in their power to make, 
even unconsciously, the noblest use of any culture 
they possess ; and that every sensible man who now 
marries with a reasonable prospect of happiness, 
would have a still better prospect of it, if his wife 
could share his highest intellectual pursuits. 

The true measure of awoman’s right to knowledge 
is her capacity for receiving it, and not any theories 
of ours as to what she is fit for, or what she is likely 
to make of it.”’ 

Sometime previously, memorials had been sent 
by leading men and women to the Universities at 
Cambridge and Oxford, asking that the “local ex- 
aminations,”’ which had been already established as 
a test of and stimulus for scholarship, might be 
opened to girls. 

This was granted to girls not over eighteen, 
though, says Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, “with a 
good deal of trepidation in many minds as to what 
might happen. It was feared that they might be 
made ill, or that the domestic bloom would be 
rubbed off their minds.” 

Another memorial was sent in 1868, asking that 
young women over eighteen be admitted to exam- 
inations, which was granted also. So persevering 
is the sex that a half-way measure is not long 
retained. Higher education necessitated higher 
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instruction. It was felt that, as a guarantee of 
a solid education, the examinations and course of 
study for women must be identical with those of 
men. Therefore, what is now Girton College was 
begun at Hitchen in 1869 with six students; Miss 
Emily Davies, one of the most devoted and success- 
ful workers for higher education, being at its head. 
At the end of the year, five young ladies passed the 
“previous examination,” euphoniously called the 
“little go” in the classic language of college-life, 
this being the first University examination taken 
after the student has been in college a year. 

In 1873 a three-story, red brick building was 
erected in the French chateau style, costing over 
one hundred thousand dollars, two miles from Cam- 
bridge, and the college at Hitchen transferred to 
the new apartments. Miss Bernard, the mistress, 
gave cordial welcome to us on our visit, showing 
us over the tasteful rooms, painted in terra-cotta 
red or blue green, and dainty with embroideries in 
sunflowers and daisies, or prettily arranged pea- 
cock-feathers. Each of the fifty-six students has 
two rooms. There are also in the building eight 
lecture-rooms, a dining-hall with long tables, and a 
prayer-room, with laboratory and gymnasium ad- 
joining. The rooms are without gas, lamps or 
candles being used,—the latter usually preferred. 
The outlook from the broad windows upon the vel- 
vet lawn and cricket grounds is restful and attract- 
ive. Mary Somerville’s mathematical library, with 
a bust of the sweet-faced, gifted woman, is an inspir- 
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ation. One room has many interesting Roman 
relics, dug up from the adjacent grounds, which 
must have been an old cemetery. A fine stone 
lion was probably on one of the tombs. 

The students are rarely received before the age 
of eighteen, and must pass an entrance examin- 
ation in arithmetic, grammar, physical and political 
geography, English history, composition, Scripture 
history, unless objection is made, and in two of the 
following subjects, one being a language: Latin 
(easy translation into English, or wice versa); 
Greek, the same ; French, German, algebra, three 
books of Euclid, trigonometry, and conic sections. 
Admission to Wellesley and Smith calls for four or 
five books in Anabasis and Homer, and four, six, 
and seven books in Cesar, Virgil, and Cicero re- 
spectively. 

The course requires about three years, half of 
which time, in terms of about eight weeks each, is 
spent at the college. The charge for board, lodg- 
ing, and instruction is about five hundred dollars 
yearly. The teaching is given by lectures, with, 
of course, no system of marking at recitations, and 
yet students often ask as well as answer questions. 
After prayers, breakfast is served at quarter-past 
eight, lunch from twelve to three, and dinner at 
six, with tea and bread and butter in the rooms at 
five and nine in the evening. The college gates 
are closed at six in winter and at dusk in summer. 
Students are required to be present three times a 
day at marking, and are not at liberty to pay 
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visits to one another’s rooms without permission. 

These rules are, perhaps, not more stringent than 
those in the men’s colleges, where, in some, the 
students are subjected to a slight fine if out after 
ten at night; are “ gated,’ —that is, not allowed 
to go outside the gates, if they are disobedient,— 
and are looked after tenderly at night by proctors, 
who are always followed by two tall men, in vo- 
luminous gowns with gilt buttons, called by the 
respectful name of “ bulldogs.” The central idea 
of an English University is that of a family relation 
between students and tutors, rather than the free 
dom of the French or German systems. 

Girton has several scholarships. The number of 
students who have been in residence since its com- 
mencement to 1882 is one hundred and eighteen, of 
whom thirty-eight have obtained honors, twelve in 
mathematics, twelve in classics, six in moral sci- 
ence, six in natural science, one in history, and six- 
teen have taken the B. A. or pass degree. The 
latter requires an examination in the Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek, in one of the Latin classics, one 
of Greek; algebra, not beyond equations of the 
second degree, with proofs of the rules of arith- 
metical and geometrical progression; elementary 
statistics and hydrostatics ; one or more passages of 
English put into Latin verse; questions on some 
play of Shakespeare or work of Milton, with an 
English essay. 

Mr. W. Hazeltine, in his “ British and American 
Education,” says, ‘A Harvard degree means more 
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than a pass-man’s certificate at an English Uni- 
versity,” but that a first-class in honors “‘ represents 
considerably more, both as regards comprehensive- 
ness and thoroughness, and the maximum attain- 
ments in the same direction at present secured by 
the most studious Harvard undergraduates.”’ 

One Girton student stood eighth wrangler in 
the first class in mathematics, another lady being 
also in the first class; and as the examination for 
this tripos requires six hours daily for nine days, 
the standard of scholarship may easily be imagined. 
Mr. Everett, in “On the Cam,” says, “ The last 
five days begin with the differential calculus and go 
up to the highest calculation of astronomy and 
optics.” A few of the requirements are Rigid 
Dynamics, Spherical Astronomy, Finite Differ- 
ences, Newton’s Principia, Lunar and Planetary 
Theories, Hydrodynamics, Elastic Solids, Expres- 
sion of Functions by Series or Integrals involving 
sines or cosines, Thermodynamics, Electricity, and 
Magnetism. 

The term “ wrangler’ comes from the early days 
when the candidates for honors maintained in pub- 
lic some mathematical thesis, about which they 
disputed in Latin, the disputants being called 
wranglers. The word “tripos,” says Mr. Bristed, 
in his Five Years in an English University, is sup- 
posed to refer to the three-legged stool formerly 
used at the examination for these honors, though 
some derive it from the three brackets formerly 
printed on the back of the paper. 
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One lady has stood in the first class in moral sci- 
ence; another is studying for honors in theology, 
and some have taken the law special for their final 
examination. Girton impressed us as being an 
admirable institution, sending out thorough schol. 
ars, who receive exactly the same education and are 
subjected to exactly the same examinations as the 
University young men. There will always be fine 
positions open to women educated to this stand- 
ard, concerning whose ability there can be no ques- 
tion. 

Meantime there had been earnest work in an- 
other quarter of the kingdom. At Liverpool, in 
1867, Miss Clough, the sister of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the poet, assisted by Miss Calder, had 
started lectures for women in that city and in other 
places. They worked wisely and very successfully, 
forming a “ North of England Council for Women.” 
The first course was in history. Cambridge pro- 
fessors often gave the lectures, and finally the idea 
naturally suggested itself that women might as well 
go to Cambridge and hear the lectures on their own 
ground. Intothis project many of the most promi- 
nent professors entered heartily. Professor Adams, 
the very able astronomer who discovered Neptune 
at the same time with Leverrier, kindly accepted 
the presidency of an “Association for Promoting 
the higher Education of Women in Cambridge.” 
A house was rented in 1871 for the reception of 
those who desired to come to Cambridge for lect- 
ures, and a system of ‘“ Correspondence Lectures”’ 
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was arranged, not unlike that in Boston, of which 
society Miss Ticknor is secretary. 

Miss Clough was naturally selected as the proper 
person to be at the head of the new enterprise, and 
soon, the house becoming full, Newnham Hall, now 
called South Hall, was built, and opened in 1875. 
This, too, becoming crowded, a similar building was 
erected across the street, called North Hall, and both 
together constitute Newnham College. We were 
fortunate in spending a few days with the seventy 
students gathered there, and happier, more refined, 
young women we have not been privileged to meet. 
The white-haired principal, Miss Clough, seems to 
be universally loved, and she certainly cares for the 
students as though they were her children. 

Both houses are of red brick, in the Queen Anne 
style, costing about sixty thousand dollars each, and 
surrounded by grounds of two and one half acres 
each. South Hall in these early December days 
was already partially covered with ivy, and the 
jasamine-vines climbing up its sides were a mass 
of yellow blossoms. Sweet-scented violets were 
gathered from the flower-beds, and the chrysan- | 
themums were rich in color. The interior, painted 
mostly in cool tints of blue, green, or light red; 
the windows hung with rich, dark drapings; the 
cheerful open grates; the large writing-table in 
each room, covered with books ; the tasteful fancy _ 
articles that bespeak the delicacy of womanhood,— 
all makea very inviting college home. Such books 
as Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Walker's Money, 
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Plato’s Republic, Kant’s Philosophy, Mill’s Logie: 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, Aristotle, and Locke lay 
side by side on the student’s table with a bunch of 
pretty flowers and a bit of embroidery only half- 
completed as yet. Evidently the old idea that 
Greek, mathematics, and science would make men 
out of women has found complete refutation at Cam- 
bridge. 

Each student has one room, the bed being sepa- 
rated from the study by tasteful draperies. The 
cost of tuition, board, and lodging is a little less 
than four hundred dollars yearly. Women may not 
enter under eighteen, but need have no entrance 
examinations, and may select such courses of lect- 
ures as they choose. If they intend trying for 
honors they must take the previous examinations. 
With two or three exceptions, all the public lectures 
of the University professors are now open to 
women. 

North Hall is in charge of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
whose husband is Przlector and late Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, and who, with Miss Clough, has given 
generously of his means to this noble work. Her 
secretary is Miss Helen Gladstone, the daughter of 
the premier. That ladies of such social position are 
willing to labor, for these places mean many duties 
and cares, is a hopeful sign for the new era when 
work for both sexes shall be equally honored, and 
an idle, useless life despised. | 

Several scholarships are offered, and there is a 
fund provided, to help those of scanty means. In 
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nine years, two hundred and fifty students have 
come into residence at Cambridge for lectures in 
connection with Newnham, of whom one hundred 
and eighty-four have passed examinations. Twenty- 
seven have gained honors, three standing in the 
first class in moral science, two in history, and one 
in natural science. No woman has as yet stood in 
the first class in the classical tripos because no 
schools have offered to girls the early preparation 
which boys have at Eton and some other places, 
where these studies are begun at nine years of age. 
A classical tripos means translation at sight of all 
Greek and Latin authors; the putting of English 
into Greek or Latin verse or prose, or vice versa, 
in a polished manner; an intimate acquaintance 
with the political, constitutional, social, literary, and 
religious history of the Greeks and Romans and 
their art, and a very wide reading. | 

An honor in moral science means a knowledge of 
moral and political philosophy, the relation of ethics 
to psychology, law and politics,— of such books as 
Mill, Kant, Spencer, and Lotze in Metaphysics; 
Mill, Whewell, and Neberweg in Logic, Fawcett 
and Cairnes in Political Economy ; Maudsley’s 
Physiology of Mind; Venn’s Logic of Chance; 
Matthew’s on Population; Bentham’s Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ; Mill’s Republican Govern- 
ment,and manymore. That several young women 
have stood in the first class in moral science, after 
a six days’ examination, is proof that they are able 
to comprehend both logic and politics. 
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In February, 1881, the University was asked to 
“formally sanction the admission of women to the 
examinations which are open to members of the 
University.” A few objected on the ground that 
loss of health would result from the undue excite- . 
ment attending the competition for triposes, but as 
women had for some years obtained honors, granted 
informally, and one of the leading physicians of the 
town had stated that he knew of no harm to body 
or brain having occurred to any student who had 
distinguished herself, the objection proved futile. 
A few advocated a line of study for woman “ appro- 
priate to her sphere,’ but others thought wisely 
that mental fitting for a human being is a thing 
outside of sex. Said Dr. Kennedy, in an able 
speech (the revered canon of Ely Cathedral, one 
of the New Testament revisers, and translator of 
many Greek and Latin books) : ‘‘ Deny it who will, 
I hold they (women) are mentally our equals ;”’ and 
those who know his family will not wonder how the 
good man came to his generous and manly conclu- 
sion. In all this matter, leading members of the 
University worked earnestly, and deserve the 
thanks of all American as well as English women. 

Those who visit Cambridge in the coming years 
will probably see not two colleges for women, but 
many, for the work is but just begun. Thus fitted 
for usefulness, women will be more capable in 
homes as well as in professions. Industrial and 
other pursuits are fast opening to them through 
such broad-minded men as the late Professor Henry 
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Fawcett, the scholarly postmaster-general, who so 
increased the number of women in the different 
branches of the Post Office Department that now 
over twelve hundred are employed there. The in- 
fluence on the coming generation of thousands of 
highly educated women is incalculable. It will be 
felt on the important questions which the two great 
English-speaking nations will be called upon to de- 
cide in the next century. 

We greatly enjoyed some of the University lect- 
ures, especially one by Professor Seeley, author of 
“Ecce Homo.” The lecture-room was full, ladies 
being on one side and undergraduates on the other. 
It is said that the young men of the University 
have been most courteous and cordial in thus giv- 
ing to women equal opportunities of culture with 
themselves. Professor Seeley is a somewhat stout, 
kindly-mannered man, hair turning gray, voice low 
and musical, and very modest, as a truly great man 
always is. The lecture was upon the “ Separation 
of the American Colonies from the mother-coun- 
try,’’ which he regarded as “an event of greater 
importance than any other in English history.” 
With great ability and rare knowledge, the speaker 
traced the progress of America and her present 
greatness, and advocated for England a confedera- 
tion of her colonies, making her a great United 
States. 

After visiting the colleges for women, one could 
linger in this historic University town for months 
and never tire of its hospitable and delightful peo- 
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ple, nor of its treasures of learning and art. Of 
course one goes again and again to King’s College 
Chapel, so often called ‘‘a poem in stone,” three 
hundred and sixty-four feet long and one hundred 
and forty-six feet high, with its twenty-six magnifi- 
cent windows of old stained-glass, and its stone 
roof as delicately wrought as a pattern in lace, 
though each keystone weighs more than a ton. 

Emmanuel College, especially to those of New 
England birth, possesses singular interest. Built 
in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay, a lover of Puritan 
principles, it became the home of such men as 
John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, 
Hooker, Higginson, Shepard, and John Cotton. 
When Queen Elizabeth addressed Sir Walter with, 
“T hear you have erected a Puritan foundation,” 
his reply was, ‘“‘No, madam ; far be it from me to 
countenance anything contrary to your established 
laws; but I have set an acorn, which, when it be- 
comes an oak, God alone knows what will be the 
fruit thereof.” America is showing the fruit ina 
great host scattered from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, who love right and justice with individual 
freedom. The Romanizing tendencies of the time 
caused all chapels to be built east and west, but the 
good Puritan built the chapel of this college north 
and south. When Charles II. was restored, this 
was changed into a library, and another built east 
and west. A beautiful founders’ cup, supposed to 
be the work of Benvenuto Cellini, is used once a 
year. 
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The building of Trinity College, the largest 
either at Cambridge or Oxford, is due to Henry 
VIII., one of the few good things which he ever 
attempted. Thisis in honor of the “ Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity,” to whom he ascribed a very pious 
anthem, found in the book used at service. From 
the lines, one would suppose him to have been a 
saint. At Sunday evening worship we saw over 
five hundred students in their white surplices, fill- 
ing the edifice. Accustomed to see similar gar- 
ments only on those set apart for holy offices, the 
effect was somewhat striking, especially when we 
observed two men, with long rolls of papers, mark- 
ing all this saintly company, to see if any were 
absent. The library, erected from designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren, is a classic building, divided 
into thirty compartments, its chief attractions be- 
ing Thorwaldsen’s Byron, with a face as beautiful 
as it is pure, and the original manuscript of Mil- 
ton’s Lycidas and Comus, in small hand, and much 
interlined. Asthe poet was not popular at Christ’s 
College, which he attended, where many go to see 
the old mulberry tree he is supposed to have 
planted, he perhaps is glad that Trinity possesses 
these treasures. The grounds, one third of a mile 
in circumference, with their rows of stately limes, 
the graceful bridges over the Cam, and the lovely 
views in every direction, make one of the most ex- 
quisite landscapes which artists ever painted, or of 
which poet ever sung. 

Close by is beautiful St. John’s, with its new 
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chapel, exquisite in varied marble and windows, 
corresponding with those six centuries old. Ex- 
pressing our admiration for a section of gorgeous 
red, we found that it represented everlasting fire in 
the last Judgment. More attractive surely than 
the frescos at Pisa, but of the same general char- 
acter! Strangers linger longest and most tenderly 
at the marble tablet to Henry Kirke White, ad 
there by an American. 

Trinity Hall, —the college of Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Lytton, the novelist and poet, and many 
others, — has in its library the desks where books 
were formerly chained, only the dean and master 
having the keys. In a most unique book, called 
the “Nuremburg Chronicle of the World,” is an 
zesthetic picture of Eve taken from the side of 
Adam, that one should not miss seeing. The com- 
bination-room, where the Fellows repair after din- 
ner, has a semi-circular table, with a lazy arrange- 
ment of early days for passing the wine-bottle 
backward and forward on rollers, that the drinkers 
need not rise from their seats. In the buttery one 
will see not only the beautiful silver-plate of the 
college, but rolls of butter an inch in thickness and 
a yard long, —all butter in Cambridge being sold 
by the yard! The Fellows’ garden, surrounded by 
ivy-covered walls, and dainty with flowers, is like a 
bit of fairy-land, more fitting for the exquisite com- 
munion of “ two hearts that beat as one” than for 
the walks of Fellows, usually unmarried, to whom 
such thoughts are supposed to possess no attrac: 
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tions in comparison with the measurements of 
planetary orbits. Here are two grand old trees, 
whose branches, taking root, have trebled their 
size, making five like the parent stock, — so won- 
derful an agent is time, and so fanciful a worker is 
nature ! 

The ivy courts of Corpus Christi must not be 
forgotten, nor Magdalen, with its celebrated diary 
of Mr. Pepys, in six volumes, closely written in 
short-hand. 

Through the courtesy of Oscar Browning, Esq., 
lecturer and Fellow of King’s College, we witnessed 
the conferring of degrees in the senate-house, a 
spacious building capable of accommodating one 
thousand persons. A procession enters, led by 
two Masters of Arts bearing large silver maces, 
followed by the Vice-Chancellor in scarlet gown, 
with long, ermine hood, and by those about to take 
degrees. Mr. Browning reads in Latin, and then 
a candidate Master of Arts, dressed in black gown, 
with long black and white hood, is led up, takes off 
his black tasseled hat, kneels, and his folded hands 
are taken between those of the Vice-Chancellor, 
who repeats a Latinformula. The next candidates 
are for the degree of Bachelors of Arts, wearing 
different hoods. One person is greatly applauded, 
the reason being that he has succeeded in taking 
his degree at all, as for many terms much of his 
time has been given to boating. 

The daily rowing on the Cam for practice is a 
pretty sight, the men being dressed in varied cos- 
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tumes, —the “coaches” running along the bank, 
calling out their orders. Two hours’ hard exercise 
is a rule of college-life. The young ladies of the 
colleges do not row on the river, and thus fail to 
get the very best exercise, and perhaps the most 
delightful pastime in the world. 

One cannot leave Cambridge without visiting 
some of its quaint old churches. The most inter- 
esting is that of the Holy Sepulchre, one of the 
four round churches yet remaining in England, 
consecrated in 1101, and doubtless copied from 
that in Jerusalem, —the Pantheon at Rome being 
the original type of all, probably. The interior has 
eight short, massive piers, surrounded by a second 
row, with Norman windows. One wonders what 
was the service of this little company of thirty 
or forty worshippers nearly eight centuries ago. 
Strange that senseless stone should be more endur- 
ing than the wonderful hand that shapes it! 

Propriety does not allow one to tell of a perfect 
dinner at Trinity Hall, given by the son of one of 
England’s most distinguished ministers ; of a lunch 
at Emmanuel’s; teas at King’s and Trinity; a 
charming party at Newnham ; nor of the delightful 
homes visited, where the culture was as choice as 
the hospitality was generous. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN AT 
OXFORD. | 


Wuat Sir Richard Steele said in the Tatler, of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, “To love her was a lib- 
eral education,” may well be applied to living at 
Oxford. To walk about her streets, rich with the 
romance and pathos of ten centuries ; to read daily 
in the Bodleian Library, with its four hundred 
thousand books and twenty-six thousand choice 
manuscripts ; to breathe an atmosphere permeated 
with the best thought of twenty-four colleges ; to lin- 
ger in St. John’s five acres of flowers; to see day 
by day the places where Addison walked, and Locke, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Southey, Froude, Ruskin, Glad- 
stone, and others laid the foundation of eternal 
fame; to ve in such a place is well nigh a univer- 
sity education. 

Oxford never seemed so beautiful to us as when 
we went down from London to see her colleges for 
women, Somerville Hall and Lady Margaret Hall. 
The railroad passes for sixty miles through a pict- 
ure-like country; through great fields of yellow 
Italian clover, or white daisies, or red poppies, 
while far away through the luxurious green of the 
trees rise white, chalky cliffs. Oxford is especially 
attractive in summer. Nature, with her flowers and 
ivy, seems to link the crumbling walls of a past 
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age to the life and hope of the present. We sat 
for sometime in the grounds at Balliol, the second 
oldest college at Oxford. The grass was like a 
pink carpet, so covered was it with the fallen blos- 
soms of the horse-chestnut trees. This college, 
the first perhaps in intellectual progress at Oxford, 
— it is expected that every graduate will take hon- 
ors, — was founded six hundred years ago by John 
Balliol, who left his wife, Devorgilda, to carry out 
his plans. As late as 1870, a lady gave forty-five 
thousand dollars to the college, besides endowing 
ten scholarships. Had she lived till 1880, she 
might possibly have given it to help her own sex. 

Most of the Oxford colleges are rich. Christ 
Church College possesses nearly thirty thousand 
acres of land, and the Dean’s yearly income is fifteen 
thousand dollars. New College, founded in 13709, 
owns over seventeen thousand acres, and the War- 
den’s salary is about eleven thousand dollars. The 
President of Magdalen receives nearly twelve 
thousand dollars. From the beautiful tower, one 
_ hundred and fifty feet high, of this college, which 
stands in a grove of one hundred acres, every 
first of May at five o’clock in the morning a Latin 
hymn is sung, while hundreds gather below to 
listen. Some think the custom originated in the 
saying of Mass for Henry VII., others, that it is a 
relic of the sun-worship of the Pagans. 

As we passed along the street, hundreds of stu- 
dents, in their black gowns and flat caps, gave the 
place a unique appearance, —a fashion which it is 
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hoped may never prevail in America, where there 
should be no class distinctions by reason of edu- 
cation. It should be our boast and pride in the 
future, that nobody can live in our midst and be 
ignorant. 

At last we reached Somerville Hall, named for 
Mary Somerville, a large, homelike building, cov- 
ered with wisteria and honeysuckle, and set back 
from the street, as is the English custom, in the 
midst of three acres of ground. The property was 
purchased of St. John’s College, for thirty-five 
thousand dollars and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars was soon raised for a new building. The 
rooms are tasteful and the occupants seem very 
happy. There are fewrules. The first term began 
in the fall of 1879, with sixteen students. After 
two years’ study under Oxford professors, the young 
ladies took the “ University Local Examinations 
for women over eighteen.”’ One gained a first-class 
in Honors in Modern Languages, and two others, 
a second-class; another took a second-class in 
Modern History, while in the First and Pass Exami- 
nations not one failed. To take honors requires 
two previous examinations, a First and a Pass. 
The First necessitates an examination in English, 
any two languages, Latin, Greek, French or Ital- 
ian, German, Arithmetic, Euclid and Algebra. 
The Pass has six sections, and the candidate must 
give satisfaction in languages, and at least one 
of the other five sections. An Honor in classics 
means to read the Georgics and Atneid of Virgil, 
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Horace, Cicero, Pliny’s Letters, twelve books of 
the Odyssey, four pages of Sophocles, four of 
Euripides, the De Corona of Demosthenes, and 
Eschines in Ctesiphontem; toread Greek or Latin 
at sight, and to prepare papers on the philology, 
grammar, and composition of the languages. An 
Honor in Modern Languages means, in German, 
a paper on several of Wachernagel’s works, Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein, Wilhelm Tell, and others; 
Goethe’s Faust, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, Laoc- 
oon, etc. In French, Joinville’s Wémoirs, Moliére, 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire and Sainte-Beuve, or 
Spanish or Italian. These ‘“ examinations corre- 
spond in point of difficulty with the University 
examinations,’ says Miss Shaw Lefevre the able 
principal. Oxford University, April 29, 1884, by 
a large vote decided to give to women the same 
examinations which she gives to men. 

There is at present no entrance-examination at 
Somerville Hall. No student is admitted under 
seventeen. The institution is undenominational 
in principle, the students being expected on Sun- 
days to attend a place of worship chosen by them- 
selves or their parents. The charge for board and 
lodgings is three hundred and fifteen dollars for 
three terms of eight weeks each, and the lecture 
fees are seventy-five dollars yearly. There are 
several scholarships of one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred dollars a year. 

When there are a sufficient number of ladies from 
both Somerville Hall and Lady Margaret Hall to 
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form a class in any subject, the lectures are given 
in class-rooms provided for women. If the number 
is small, asin chemistry, they recite with the young 
men, some lady from the Council accompanying 
them. This would of course seem unnecessary, 
either at Cambridge or in America. Oxford is as 
yet conservative, though she has many noble 
spirits working for the best good of women. Some 
University lectures are open to women; Christ 
Church College Science lectures, the University 
Museum lectures in Science and Mathematics, 
etc. 

Lady Margaret Hall was founded in 1879 for 
those who desired ‘the protection and training of 
an academic house on the principles of the Church 
of England, but with provision for the liberty of 
members of other religious bodies.’ It is named 
in honor of Margaret Tudor, Countess of Rich- 
mond, founder of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
It is a beautiful stone building, recently enlarged 
by a fourteen thousand dollar addition. The in- 
terior is in delicate blue and buff. The pictures 
show the love of art of the principal, Miss Words- 
worth, who has travelled much in Spain and else- 
where. She is the daughter of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln and a relative of the poet. The grounds in 
the rear are large, and on the day of our visit pre- 
sented a most attractive appearance, with a party 
of girls in pink and white dresses, playing lawn- 
tennis. We never could see any reason why a girl 
who reads Greek and studies higher mathematics 
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should not wear tasteful clothes and have a pretty 
race: 

Family prayers are conducted at 8 A. M. and at 
8.45 P. M. with two Bible classes weekly, by Miss 
Wordsworth. Several young ladies have obtained 
honors. One has been appointed to the headship 
of Alexandra College, Dublin. The expenses of 
Lady Margaret Hall are three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars yearly, besides seventy-five dollars for 
lecture fees. Each student has one room, a sitting- 
room and bedroom combined, and there is a com- 
mon sitting-room. 

At present there are about sixty young women 
attending lectures at Oxford. Several board out- 
side the halls. Ten obtained honors in 18813; one 
a first-class in French and German, and fivea second 
class in Philology, History, English Language and 
Literature, or French and German. Miss Seward 
of Somerville Hall being under eighteen, and thus 
obliged to offer herself for the London University 
matriculation, received the Gilchrist exhibition of 
one hundred and fifty dollars for two years, awarded 
to the woman standing highest. Both Somerville 
Hall and Lady Margaret Hall have the respect and 
co-operation of the University, and are proving to 
the people that women need and profit by the best 
education the world hasto offer. Perhaps half the 
students intend to teach, but whether they do or 
not, it is certain that they will be better members 
of society from this training and broadening of their 
minds. 
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It is often asked how Girton and Newnham, 
London University and University College, St. 
Andrew’s, the Oxford colleges and others, compare 
with our own institutions, in physical training for 
girls, expenses, and advantages in scholarship. 
We are certainly not behind England in physical 
exercises as far as appliances are concerned. At 
Wellesley College the young women are required 
to spend an hour each day in boating, archery, 
walking, ball-playing, grace-hoops, or lawn-tennis. 
The Wellesley students, in their sailor suits trimmed 
in red or violet,-in their colored boats, rowing and 
singing at sunset, make a picturesque scene. At 
Vassar, with its two hundred acres and miles of 
gravel walk, and boating on its lake, there is ad- 
mirable recreation. At Smith, as also at Vassar, 
there is a well-appointed gymnasium and bowling 
alley. At co-education colleges, women have the 
same opportunities for physical development as 
men. At Girton and Newnham there are gym- 
nasiums, but lawn-tennis and walking are greatly 
preferred. When our American girls can take a 
walk of eight or eighteen miles, in short, simply 
trimmed dresses, as do the English girls, we shall 
have a more vigorous race. Cambridge men usually 
walk or row from two until five o’clock. In Uni- 
versity College, London, a course of lectures is 
given to women on hygiene, the causes of disease, 
the hygienic management of the body, the influ- 
ence exercised by air, water, food, baths, exercise ; 
the warming, lighting, and ventilating of dwelling- 
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houses; the salubrity of towns, the prevention 
of epidemic and endemic diseases — illustrated by 
models, diagrams, etc. A similar course should 
be given before every college in the country. We 
have spent a great amount of money in America 
to cure feeble women. In the next century we 
shall use the money to prevent their becoming 
feeble. There is no reason why girls should not 
play ball in pretty gymnastic suits, or swing cluks, 
as fortunately they are now doing in many of our 
high-school gymnasiums. Thousands have been 
sacrificed to a mistaken idea of having lady-like 
(?) manners. Exercise should be as compulsory 
as study. 

As to expense: At Girton the charge for board, 
lodging, and instruction is about five hundred dol- 
lars yearly; at Newnham, about four hundred 
dollars ; Somerville Hall, nearly four hundred dol- 
lars ; Lady Margaret Hall, four hundred and fifty 
dollars. At University College, board is at the 
usual rates, and fees vary according to subjects. 
For matriculation in Latin, one term, eleven dol- 
lars—for the year, thirty-one dollars and fifty 
cents ; for honors, fifteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents ; for two lectures a week in English language 
and literature, twenty-one dollars and twenty-five 
cents. At Vassar the expense is about four hun- 
dred dollars; Smith, three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; Wellesley, two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. At Harvard Annex the tuition is two 
hundred for five courses of two hours each, per 
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week, or seventy-five dollars for a single course. 

It will be seen that the expenses at Girton are 
the highest ; but it must not be forgotten that she 
alone has the same entrance-examination as Cam- 
bridge men, and an identical course of study with 
them, so that there can be no doubt as to the edu- 
cational standard of her graduates. For a century 
to come, when the course for women is not iden- 
tical with men, there will not be wanting a large 
number who will claim that it is an inferior course. 

As to the advantages for study abroad, old in- 
stitutions, with immense libraries, and incomes 
sufficient to command the best talent of a country, 
will always offer superior opportunities to students. 
To study under Professor Jowett in Greek, Max 
Miller and Sayce in Philology, Rawlinsen in An- 
cient History, Bonamy Price or Fawcett in Politi- 
cal Economy, or Seeley in Modern Ilistory, is no 
small thing. Some of our own institutions are 
admirable in their scope and aids to learning, like 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, and Yale, but these are 
not yet open to women. As toclassics, Greek and 
Latin are electives at Wellesley in all save the fresh- 
man year. If the student works for honors, the 
senior year requires Cicero, Lucretius, Pliny, and 
selections from A®schylus, Sophocles, Plato, and 
Aristotle. At Vassar, Cicero, Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Plato, and Sophocles are required. At 
Smith, Greek and Latin are electives in the junior 
and senior years, with the opportunity of taking 
Plato’s Phzedo two hours a week in the fall term; 
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Latin selections two hours a week in the winter 
term, with neither in summer. In Boston Uni- 
versity, Greek and Latin are electives in the junior 
and senior years, while in the sophomore three 
hours a week are given to Greek, Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Plato, and 
ten hours a week to Latin. At the Harvard An- 
nex the classical course is ten hours’ instruction 
weekly in Greek, in Plato, Atschylus, Sophocles, 
Homer, and Herodotus, and the same time is given 
to Latin. 

A classical tripos at Girton College means much 
more than this, as some of the exercises for last 
year’s examination will show: (1) Three hours de- 
voted to Plato’s Republic in Greek (his views as to 
the cause of evil; his limits to communism, etc.),— 
the answers to be translated. (2) Three hours to 
translating Terence, Lucretius, Ovid, Lucan, Ju- 
venal. (3) Three hours to Aristotle's politics in 
Greek, and to Cicero. (4) Three hours to Pindar, 
Aristophanes, Sophocles, etc. (5) Three hours to 
Greek Jambices. (6) Three hours to Quintilian, 
etc. (7) Three hours to Classical Philology, — 
“The general characteristics which distinguish the 
Indo-European from the other chief families of 
languages,” etc. (8) Three hours to Latin Hex- 
ameters. (9) Three hours to Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, etc. (10) Three hours to Ancient History, 
—one question being, ‘“ Trace the effects of the 
Theban Supremacy upon Greece, and compare 
generally the position and aims of the various 
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States at the conclusion of the Peace of Callios 
and on the accession of Philip of Macedon.” (11) 
Three hours to Greek Prose. (12) Three hours to 
Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, etc. (13) Three hours to 
Latin Prose. (14) Three hours to Homer, Atschy- 
lus, Euripides, Demosthenes, and Polybius. After 
a young woman has passed this examination, there 
can be no question either as to her mental capacity 
or knowledge. 

In science at London University, and mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, we find the same high stand- 
ards. In the latter, the examinations continue for 
nine days, six hours each day, “beginning with 
the Differential Calculus, and going up to the high- 
est calculations of astronomy and optics.’ Mr. 
Hazeltine says, in his ‘‘ British and American Edu- 
cation,” after speaking of the studies required for 
the first three days, “ The topics of examination on 
the fourth day, and last five days, are arranged in 
five divisions, in each of which numerous original 
problems are propounded. One section of the 
ground here traversed comprehends analytical 
geometry, spherical trigonometry, the differential 
and integral calculus, finite differences and spher- 
ical astronomy; a second section comprises the 
higher parts of algebra, and of the theory of equa- 
tions, elliptic functions, the calculus of variations, 
and the theory of chances; a third division is con- 
cerned with the ninth and eleventh sections of 
Newton’s ‘Principia’ (Book I.), with lunar and 
planetary theories, the higher parts of dynamics, 
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and Laplace’s coefficients, with attractions, the 
figure of the earth, and procession and mutation ; 
in the fourth division are classed hydrodynamics, 
physical optics, waves and tides, the vibrations of 
strings and bars, the theory of elastic solids treated 
as continuous, and the theory of sound; finally, 
the fifth division of subjects includes heat, electric- 
ity, magnetism, and the expression of arbitrary 
functions by series or integrals involving sines or 
cosines. In each branch and sub-branch of work 
the examination at Cambridge is searching and 
vigorous, and no man who is not proficient in the 
whole circuit of study can hope to see his name 
even in the class of senior optimes, much less in 
the list of wranglers.” 

Several young women from America are study- 
ing at Cambridge and Oxford with credit to them- 
selves and to us as a nation. The number of 
women asking for broader learning is increasing 
every year. Hon. John Eaton gives the number 
of women who are taking a college course in our 
country, as about eighteen thousand. At Oberlin, 
in 1885, there are six hundred and ninety-seven 
_ young ladies; at Boston University, one hundred 
and sixty-four; at the University of Michigan, one 
hundred and ninety-six ; at the University of Wis- 
consin, over one hundred. All honor to these 
institutions, and many more, which have opened 
their doors to women, giving them equal oppor- 
tunities with men for acquiring knowledge and the 
means of self-dependence. Wellesley has over five 
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hundred and Smith and Vassar over three hundred 
each. 

The question is not whether it is wise for women 
to seek this higher education. The fact is that 
they are seeking it. The question is rather, 
‘Shall America give its best opportunities for 
education to women, or compel them to go abroad 
for study ?”’ 


WOMEN IN LONDON UNIVERSITY AND 
PeUNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


ENGLAND deserves hearty commendation for what 
she has done for the higher education of women. 
Cambridge has been liberal, Oxford is following, 
but London University is the first great institution 
to give degrees to women. Of course this has 
been gained, like all other progress in civilization, 
only after persistent effort. 

Queen Victoria set another jewel in her crown 
when, on March 4, 1878, she proclaimed, “‘ that we 
do by virtue of our prerogative royal, and of our 
special grace, . . . will grant and ordain, that 
all the powers and provisions relating to the grant- 
ing of degrees and certificates of proficiency 

shall henceforward be read and construed as 
applying to women as well as to men.” 

The University buildings, two hundred and fifty 
feet long and one hundred and fifty deep, are in 
Burlington Gardens, and it has been justly said 
are the finest modern examples in England of en- 
riched Italian architecture. The front has two 
square towers, between which is a projecting por- 
tico, with five entrances. The portico, centre, and 
wings are all surmounted by ornate balustrades, on 
the pedestals of which are statues of such men as 
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Newton, Milton, Plato, Aristotle, Goethe, Locke, 
Bacon, Harvey, and Davy. Her Majesty opened 
the buildings in person in 1870. Earl Granville is 
the Chancellor, and the senate is composed of such 
men as the Duke of Devonshire, Earl of Derby, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir William Jenner, Sir Wil- 
liam Gull, J. G. Fitch, Esq. (whose valuable lect- 
ures on teaching are used as text-books in some 
of our colleges ), Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and others, 
The University is in reality a great examining 
pody for some fifty or more colleges. The curric- 
ulum is not second to Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in some respects superior. The medical standard 
is belived to be unsurpassed. Such renowned 
scholars as the late Professor Stanley Jevons are 
examiners in mental and moral science; Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, in comparative anatomy and 
zodlogy ; and Professors Henry Morley and A. H. 
Ward, in English language, literature, and history. 

In 1879 a lady took honors in Latin, standing in 
the first class, and also honors in English. To 
obtain the former, a student must pass an examin- 
ation for three days of six hours each, in Plautus, 
Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace Juvenal, Per- 
sius, Cicero, Livy and Tacitus; be able to put 
English into Latin as well as Latin into English, 
and answer any question in analysis. Previous to 
this, he or she must have passed the Bachelor of 
Arts examination in all its subjects — arithmetic, 
aleebra, geometry, trigonometry, Latin, Greek, 
either French or German history, English language 
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and literature. When it is remembered that only 
two or three out of hundreds stand in the first class, 
the scholarship of the lady above mentioned is ap- 
parent. 

In 1880 the only two in the first class in honors 
in French were ladies. In the same year, in 
honors in German, one young lady and four young 
men were in the first class. All these cases prove 
that women can excel in the classics. ‘‘ They may 
be linguists, but they can never comprehend 
mathematics.” Miss Scott, who sometime since 
was eighth wrangler at Cambridge, in honors last 
year at London University for Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science conjointly, took a first 
class in mathematics. This means an examination 
for eight days of six hours each in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mixed mathe- 
matics (the composition of forces, mechanical 
powers, laws of rectilinear motion, and the like), 
inorganic chemistry, experimental physics, acous- 
tics, heat, magnetism, electricity, optics, general 
biology, besides a three days’ examination for 
honors in algebra, plain and spherical trigonometry, 
pure and co-ordinate geometry, up to and including 
conic sections, differential and integral calculus, 
statics of material particles of rigid bodies, etc. ; 
kinetics of material particles, and hydrostatics of 
gravitating fluids. Other ladies have taken honors 
in this branch of study. Evidently, then, women 
may attempt mathematics. 

In honors in law, in 1880, Miss Orme stood 
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fourth in the University. A lady has taken the 
first honor in botany. Several have stood in the 
first class in mental and moral science, which seems 
to be afavorite study with them. As this includes 
phychology, logic, and ethics, we shall sometimes 
cease to hear that women judge intuitively or by 
instinct, and shall come to regard them as reason- 
ing human beings. A lady has gained the gold 
medal in anatomy, one of the most coveted prizes 
in the medical profession. Another has taken 
honors in the first division as Bachelor of Medicine, 
won the gold medal and scholarship in obstetrics, 
and stood in the first class in Forensic Medicine. 
Facts like these destroy the arguments against 
women’s ability to become physicans. 

Mr. A. P. Hensman, of London, writes to the 
Standard that, at the recent Bachelor of Arts ex- 
amination in the University, there were two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven candidates, of whom two 
hundred and fifteen were men. Of these forty-two 
per cent, obtained the degree. Of the twenty-two 
women who presented themselves, seventy-three 
per cent. were successful. While twenty-seven 
per cent. of the men were placed in the first divi- 
sion, sixty-eight per cent. of the women were 
found there. “More than one in every three of 
the men who have obtained their degrees was in 
the second division ; only one of the sixteen women 
who became graduates failed to be placed in the 
first division. Upon inquiry I found that the 
average age of the women was not higher ( proba- 
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bly it was slightly lower) than that of the men.” 

The injustice of not giving degrees to woman 
when fairly earned, and of not providing equal 
school-opportunities for them, after they have shown 
equal ability, must be admitted. Nor are those 
women exceptional who have both the ability to 
learn and the desire for it. So great is their num- 
ber that the present institutions cannot equal the 
demand. Girton College, at Cambridge, has just 
expended seventy-five thousand dollars for more 
buildings. Somerville Hall and Lady Margaret’s, 
at Oxford, have been greatly enlarged. University 
College, on Gower street, London, has just built a 
Hall of Residence for Women. Mr. Holloway’s 
million-dollar College for Women, not far from 
Windsor, is nearing completion. The movement 
for the higher education of women seems to have 
reached every corner of Great Britain. One of the 
most efficient agents in this matter is the ‘‘ Women’s 
Education Union,” formed in 1870, with the Prin- 
cesse Louise as president, and Mrs. William Grey 
and Miss Shirreff, invaluable secretaries. The 
central office is at 112 Brompton Road, London, 
S. W. The Union has raised scholarships to as- 
sist girls desiring the University examinations, 
established twenty-one large day-schools for girls, 
watched legislation respecting education, and pub- 
lished the Monthly Journal, which disseminates in- 
formation. 

There is probably no University in Great Britain 
which has not a “ Ladies’ Education Association ” 
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at its very doors. These organize classes, with 
the University professors as instructors, and with 
examinations as nearly like those at the universi- 
ties as possible, that a correct standard of profi- 
ciency may be obtained. Scholarships and prizes 
are offered. Of course it not infrequently happens 
shat professors, seeing that it is usually a waste of 
time and labor to give the same lecture twice, 
simply because the listeners are of different sexes, 
unite the classes, and co-education results without 
harm to anybody. 

Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. 
Andrew’s, and others, have each most useful ladies’ 
associations ; Edinburgh University gives to women 
both pass and honor certificates in arts. A cur- 
riculum for four years, similar to the course for 
M. A., is recommended. Dublin University gives 
certificates of honor. A Trinity College junior 
scholarship of one hundred dollars for one year is 
awarded the junior candidate who stands highest. 
The winner pursues her studies for one year at 
some place of superior instruction, approved by 
the Board of Trinity College. Doubtless the best 
place of all would be Trinity College itself! St. 
Andrew's, the oldest University in Scotland, 
founded in 1411, with the Duke of Argyle, Chan- 
cellor, gives to woman pass and honor certificates, 
the standard for both being the same as that re- 
quired for an M. A. degree. Sometime, probably, 
seeing that the pass certificate and M. A. degree 
mean the same thing, the latter term will be used ; 
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and why not? Any candidate who passes in four 
subjects — one being a language — or gains honors 
in one subject and passes in two more, receives 
the title of Literate in Arts (L. A.). 

England is not the only nation coming to the 
front in higher education for women. At Upsala, 
Sweden, we found women having equal opportuni- 
ties with men. At Zurich the advantages are ad- 
mirable. At the Sorbonne, in Paris, we were told 
that women who desired its lectures were usually 
Americans, but we saw several French women there 
also, | 

University College, which was formerly called 
London University, was founded in 1827 by Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, Hume, Grote, Zachary Macau- 
lay, the father of the historian, and Lord Brougham. 
No Dissenter being admitted to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, it was thought no more than just that Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Metho- 
dists should have an opportunity to become educa- 
ted. Campbell called the founding of this college 
the chief event of his life — the Pleasures of Hope 
realized. The building is a classic structure, four 
hundred feet long, with wings—the masterpiece 
of William Wilkins, R. A., the designer of the 
National Gallery. The centre is an immense Cor- 
inthian portico, reached by many steps, surmounted 
by pediment and dome. Inthe great hall beneath 

this are the principal works of John Flaxman, the 
sculptor, which will well repay a visit. The mu- 
seums of natural history and anatomy, and the 
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library of over sixty-eight thousand volumes, are 
valuable aids to study. The buildings have cost 
already probably a million and a half, and another 
half million is now being used in extensions and 
improvements. Aside from the fact that this col- 
lege numbers among its professors such well-known 
men as Henry Morley and E. Ray Lankester ; 
that it bas one of the best medical departments in 
the country, with hospital attached, where fifteen 
thousand persons are relieved annually ; that its 
junior school for seven hundred boys has never, 
from the first, allowed flogging or fagging, both of 
which, unfortunately, are permitted at the great 
public schools like Eton College; that its depart- 
ment of engineering and mechanical technology, 
with evening science classes, are most valuable ; 
aside from all this, University College is especially 
noted as one of the leading institutions of Great 
Britain, which has tried co-education with the most 
complete success. 

It was to be expected, perhaps, that a college 
established for the purpose of giving freedom in 
religious thought would take advanced ground for 
woman. In this matter, however, Professor Morley 
says, from two courses of lectures given to women 
in some rooms in Harley street, ‘‘ we advanced, 
feeling our way to six in St. George’s Hall, still 
with success. Meanwhile there had been advance 
enough in public opinion to enable us to suggest 
that, for convenience of access to apparatus nec- 
essary for experiments, certain scientific classes 
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should meet in the college. The next year (1871) 
we had three classes instead of two within the 
college. In the following year (1871-72) we 
pushed boldly on; with the consent of the council 
of the college, brought all the classes into our own 
lecture-ruoms, and suddenly increased the number 
of the subjects taught from eight to twenty-one.” 

A century from now, how strange it will be to 
read that there existed a prejudice not only against 
women receiving higher education with men, but 
against their receiving it at all! How gradually we 
are learning that the best education possible of 
attainment for any human being makes the best 
home, the best citizenship, and the grandest civili- 
zation ! 

In Latin, Greek, French, German, archzology, 
English language and literature, history, philoso- 
phy, logic, political economy, mathematics, physics, 
geology and mineralogy, Roman law and constitu- 
tional law, young men and women are in the same 
classes. In chemistry, zoology, botany, and phys- 
iology, which are included in the medical depart- 
ment, the classes are separate. Women are not 
admitted to the study of medicine at this college. 
Public opinion in this respect, perhaps, would 
change, could the educated visit Boston University 
or some other well-conducted institution in our 
country. 

Of the over nineteen hundred students in Uni- 
versity College, three hundred are women. The 
plan has worked well. Boys who used to be loud 
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in the halls, and knock off hats, have ceased to be 
rude. Girls have lost none of their womanliness, 
and have gained in strength of mind. We visited 
their debating society one evening, and heard some 
addresses which would have done honor to persons 
much their seniors. 

“Do not the students fall in love with each 
other?’’ we asked, recalling to mind the two 
overwhelming arguments of the opposition: the 
one, that if women go to college where men are, 
they will lose their hearts, and thus their heads 
will be useless for study; and the other, if they go 
to college where men are not, they will not gradu- 
ate till they are beyond their teens, and thus miss 
their best chances for marriage! ‘ One couple did 
marry,” said the professor; “but I believe they 
met in childhood before they came here,’ —so the 
college was not to blame for this catastrophe. The 
expectation that a young man would not be able 
to recite Greek audibly for fear of failure, where 
there were young ladies, has happily not been 
realized. 

The Slade Art School in connection with the 
college is one of the best in the kingdom. The 
college has several scholarships and prizes. In fine 
arts two were given in 1883 of two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year for three years ; one of these to 
a lady. The political economy scholarship of one 
hundred dollars a year for three years was also 
awarded to a lady ; to anothera schclarship of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars and a silver medal 
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for proficiency in German. A large number of 
University College students have taken degrees at 
London University. 

Bedford College in York Place, London ; Queen’s 
College in Harley street, and Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College are also good sources of supply for London 
University. In connection with these three insti- 
tutions are the names of A. W. Bennett, B. Sc., 
F. L. S., well known in botany; Principal J. 
Llewellyn Davies, and Miss Beale, who deserve to 
be held in grateful remembrance for their aid to 
woman's education. Cheltenham, where Miss Beale 
is principal, has so enlarged that there are now 
forty-four English teachers, seven foreign, and 
twelve musical. The college has ten boarding- 
houses, besides the Students’ Home. 

It is not strange that with such admirable op- 
portunities for learning, women already hold hon- 
ored positions on the London School Board, and 
in other towns, as they should in every city in 
America. Whomore fitted than educated women, 
to judge of the intellectual needs of children and 
youth? 
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The Royal Academy at London has been opened 
to woman only since 1860, custom having excluded 
them since the time of Angelica Kauffman and 
Mary Moser. The first to open it to her sex in 
these later times was Miss L. Herford. Lord 
Lyndhurst, in a speech at the Academy dinner, 
spoke of the great advantages offered by this insti- 
tution to all her Majesty’s subjects. Miss Herford 
addressed him a letter showing that half her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects — namely, those of her Majesty’s 
own sex—were excluded. The president, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, told Miss Herford that there was 
no rule against the admission of female students, 
and, partly from his advice, she sent in a drawing, 
signed L. Herford, and soon received admission to 
the school in a paper addressed to L. Herford, 
Esq. When the successful applicant came to 
Trafalgar Square, to the amazement of porters, at- 
tendants, teachers, and conservative academicians, 
the person was a woman! Some stood aghast and 
some thought it a capital joke; but she had 
opened the door to her sex, of whom over one hun- 
dred and fifty have since availed themselves of its 
privileges. Miss Herford died in 1870, at the age 
of thirty-nine. 
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As free instruction is given for nearly seven 
years to those whose drawings are of sufficient 
merit to permit their entrance, the value to women, 
as well as men, is apparent. The applicants must, 
if they desire to be painters, produce a drawing in 
chalk, not less than two feet high, of an undraped 
antique statue, and of a figure, showing the bones 
and muscles. Sculptors must give a model, not 
less than two feet in height, of an undraped antique 
statue, with drawings of the same figure. If ad- 
mitted as probationers, they are allowed two 
months in the Academy, to prepare a similar set 
of drawings. Architects are required to produce 
a plan, elevation, and section of an existing build- 
ing, a perspective sketch in pencil, and a drawing 
of a piece of architectural sculpture. If approved, 
the probationers have six months within the Acad- 
emy to prepare their drawings. 

About thirty women have gained prizes. Sev- 
enty-nine are now passing through their student- 
ship. What a grand fitting for life’s work is this 
for a people to give to its young men and women. 
In the Antique School, men and women work to- 
gether; but in the draped from life, from separate 
models. The lady students have no nude life 
class, and, therefore, labor at great disadvantage 
and are unable to compete for a large number of 
prizes and medals, that fall entirely to the young 
men. The professors in this and other art schools 
are unwilling, from a sense of delicacy, to place a 
nude female model before ladies. If the study of 
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the nude be essential to art, then it is equally 
essential for women as for men. If it be entirely 
proper for one hundred young men to draw a nude 
model, and for tens of thousands to look at the 
picture after she is drawn, it seems equally proper 
that one hundred young women should draw one 
of their own sex, and that a right-minded professor 
should arrange her properly. 

The registrar says: ‘‘ Women, as a rule, evidence 
very good abilities. In the average of numbers 
probably not quite equal to men; but certainly 
more persevering and earnest in their work.” The 
Academy is rich, through the legacies of many 
friends. There are several gold medal and travel- 
ling studentships of one thousand dollars each as 
prizes. In University College, through the mu- 
nificence of the late Felix Slade, six scholarships 
each three hundred dollars yearly, held for three 
years, are open alike to men and women. The 
Slade School is always free, and probably England 
has nothing finer in the way of art instruction than 
is here given. A refreshment room and attend- 
ance are provided for the exclusive use of women. 
The fees for the session are about one hundred 
dollars. Prizes and medals are given for the best 
paintings and drawings from life. The National 
Art Training School at South Kensington, with 
its thirteen metropolitan schools of art in connec- 
tion with it, is doing a most admirable work. From 
these, art schools extend all through the kingdom. 
A sum of money is voted annually by Parliament 
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for instruction in art throughout the country, and 
the results in culture, taste, and improved techni- 
cal skill are already most gratifying. Elementary 
drawing in the day schools, in schools of art, and 
for training art teachers is cordially and generously 
given, and prizes are offered by the government 
for excellence in drawing. Especial aid is given 
to industrial and night classes. There were twenty- 
six thousand seven hundred and twenty-four per- 
sons studying in the schools of art in Great Britain 
in 1880. Those women who enter the training 
schools to prepare themselves to become art 
teachers receive for a period of two years an allow- 
ance of from one dollar and twenty-five cents to 
three dollars and seventy-five cents per week, ac- 
cording to vacancies on the list to enable them 
to obtain certificates of the third grade. Two 
scholarships called the Princess of Wales schol- 
arship, of the value of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and fifty-five dollars respectively, are 
awarded to the two young women who take the 
highest prizes of the year in the national compe- 
tition. Of the thirteen gold medals awarded in 
1881, four were to women. 

The teaching of drawing in the American schools 
is a great step in the right direction, but is not 
carried far enough. Of course, some one is always 
ready to cry out against ‘too much education for 
the people,” “unfitting them for their sphere,” 
‘spoiling all the servants,” ‘too expensive to the 
government,” and the like. So long as the best 
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citizenship is founded on intelligence, so long as it 
is the acknowledged duty of a Christian state to 
provide for the best good of every individual, as 
far as possible (and it is unquestioned that the 
man or woman who knows something of the earth 
about him and the heavens above him has his 
thoughts broadened, lives above low aims, and is 
made a noble human being, and, therefore, edu- 
cation is for his best good) so long will the think- 
ing people of England and America give more 
education, instead of less, to the masses. School 
years will be lengthened, instead of shortened. 
Boys and girls go out into life too early. The 
struggle and disappointment come soon enough 
when the practical work is begun later. 

No doubt eventually the State will, either in the 
public schools or in technical schools, so teach 
industrial education that a child coming into the 
world, through no option of its own, will not be 
left helpless, groping its way through ignorance of 
how to earn a living. The simplest principles of 
political economy ought to show us that a State 
cannot afford to let its people grow up a burden to 
it through its own negligence or parsimony. 

In the South Kensington National Art School 
young men and women are taught both the theory 
and practice of art, so as to become teachers of 
schools of art and beable to apply their knowledge 
to the acquirements of trade and manufacture. In- 
struction is given in free-hand architectural and 
mechanical drawing, perspective, painting in oil 
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and water-colors, modeling and casting, landscape, 


flowers, and objects of still life, the figure from the 
antique and from life, and the study of anatomy. 
The sexes study separately. The fees for classes 
studying five whole days, including evenings, are 
twenty-five dollars for five months, with an entrance 
fee of two dollars and fifty cents. In the evening 
classes, men pay ten dollars and women five dol- 
lars per term for three evenings each week. For 
teachers, the fee is only one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per term, and for an evening artisan class 
seventy-five cents per month. Properly qualified 
students have access to the unrivaled collections 
of the Museum and the Library, either for consul- 
tation or copying. The Library has fifty-two 
thousand books, seventeen thousand drawings, 
sixty-two thousand prints, and fifty-two thousand 
photographs. 

When one spends days in this South Kensington 
Museum, with its marbles, bronzes, pottery, archi- 
tectural illustrations, wood-work, lace, etc.— one 
perpetual “ Centennial Exhibition ’’—and then is 
able to examine only a small portion ; when Vienne 
has modeled a museum after this, which, without 
and within, is a thing of beauty; when Berlin has 
just opened one of the most exquisite buildings 
for the same purpose, one is tempted to ask: 
Where is America’s South Kensington or British 
Museum? We do not forget the new building in 
Central Park, nor Boston’s beautiful Art Museum; 
but we have, as a rule, casts and copies, rather 
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than originals. It cannot be said that no more 
originals can be obtained, for Greece has recently 
yielded up her buried riches ; but Doctor Schlie- 
mann’s treasures go to Berlin, and not to America. 
Our country is too rich and cultured, by travel and 
books, to let other nations outrank her in technical 
schools or skilled art work. 

A visit to the ladies’ classes at the South Ken- 
sington Art School showed us rooms full of eager 
workers, some studying from life, some from the 
antique, and some from nature, all with the glow in 
their faces which true work in life always gives. 
Phillis Brown, whose book, ‘‘ What Girls Can Do,” 
is most suggestive, says : “ When an earnest purpose 
shines through a face, it makes a girl infinitely more 
attractive than insipidity and vacancy can do.”’ Car- 
lyle truly said: “ Honest work that ye intend get- 
ting done is the grand cure of all the maladies and 
miseries that ever beset mankind.” The idle habits 
often formed by young ladies in shopping, or receiv- 
ing calls, or in much visiting, are almost sure to 
spoil any definite success in life. This only comes 
through hard work. 

Doctor Samuel Johnson often worked all night 
over his books. Michael Angelo would rise at mid- 
night to resume his work, fixing his candle in the 
top of his pasteboard cap. Buffon worked every 
morning at his desk from nine till two and again in 
the evening from five till nine. He wrote the 
“Epoques de la Nature’’ not less than eleven times 
before he was satisfied with it. Walter Scott rose 
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at five, lighted his own fire, and, before the family 
breakfast at nine, had, as he said, broken the neck 
of the day’s work. Sir Joshua Reynolds said: “If 
you have genius, industry will improve it; if you 
have none, industry will supply its place. Those 
who are resolved to excel must go to their work, 
willing or unwilling, morning, noon, and night.” 

Every young lady should learn drawing. If she 
travel, she will find sketching most conducive to 
her pleasure ; and if she write books, almost indis. 
pensable. If she have a domestic life, her taste and 
skill will greatly enhance the happiness husband 
and children. 

Of the many women who at present are doing 
admirable work in England Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son Butler stands first, and no woman has won such 
fame in art since the days of Angelica Kauffman. 
To paint a military picture requires a special talent, 
as well as hard work, in most trying positions. Rosa 
Bonheur could obtain her knowledge of animals 
only by wearing men’s clothing in the markets and 
cattle fairs; and Mrs. Butler could get her smoke 
and stain of battle only by going where they were. 
For her ‘‘Twenty-eighth Regiment at Quatre Bras,” 
says W. H. Davenport Adams, in his ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work and Worth,” she tested, by the aid of gun- 
powder, the look of men’s faces through smoke, and 
repaired frequently to the Knights Bridge Barracks» 
where she would kneel to ‘“receive”’ the riding- 
master and mounted sergeant of the Blues, to see 
how men felt when they were receiving cavalry. 
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The fallen horse was drawn from a Russian animal 
belonging to a circus, the only one who could be 
trusted to remain for a sufficient time in that posi- 
tion. The “tall rye” was sought for diligently, and, © 
at last, found at Henly-on-Thames. She has re- 
cently received a commission from the Queen to 
paint a picture connected with the Zulu War and 
an incident in the Afghan campaign. 

In 1866 she was a student at the South Kensing- 
ton Art School, and after this studied in Italy, 
under Giuseppe Bellucis, of Florence, a fellow stu- 
dent of Sir Frederick Leighton. When he suc- 
cumbed to the hot weather in summer, she was still 
ready for her daily task. Her first picturein Rome 
received “favorable mention’ in 1870. This she 
sent to the Royal Academy, and it was returned; 
the second failed; the third was hung so high as 
not to be seen ; and the fourth, “ The Roll-Call,” in 
1874, made her famous. Policemen were stationed 
to regulate the crowd. The picture was sent to 
Windsor, for the Queen to look at, and the whole 
artistic world seemed wild over it. Mrs. Butler is 
a most indefatigable worker, sparing no pains for 
the most minute details. Her husband is Major W. 
F. Butler, C. B., a distinguished officer and fine 
speaker. Her mother has just finished a large his- 
torical picture, ‘“‘ Christ Appearing in the Garden to 
Mary Magdalen,” destined for the Academy. 

One of the most distinguished landscape painters 
is Miss Clara Montalba, born in Cheltenham. She 
studied four years under M. Eugene Isabey, com- 
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mander of the Legion of Honor in Paris. She has 
painted for months in Normandy, but perhaps her 
best work is of Venice. That old city, rich in all 
that is romantic and beautiful, has been her chief 
inspiration ; and no wonder, for no one ever visits 
it but remembers its gondolas, San Marco by moon- 
light, and its historic old palaces, like a tender poem 
Or an exquisite picture. 

Mrs. Helen Allingham, born in 1848, wife of the 
editor of Frazer's Magazine, is noted especially in 
water colors. Mr. Ruskin speaks of her pictures, 
“Young Customers ”’ (two children in a village toy- 
shop), as ‘a thing which, I believe, Gainsborough 
would have given one of his own pictures for — old- 
fashioned as red-tipped daisies, and more precious 
than rubies.”’ She has drawn much on wood for 
Once a Week, Cassell’s publications, and Cornhill 
Magazine, and was for some time on the regular 
staff of the Graphic. In 1875 she was elected an 
Associate of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colors. 

Mrs. Louisa Joplin, also famous in water colors, 
marriéd at seventeen to the private secretary of 
Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, whose wife discov- 
ered Mrs. Joplin’s talent, began to study at four- 
and-twenty, and her husband’s death following soon 
after, she supported herself and children by her 
work. Her pictures are many and deservedly popu- 
lar. Shs is now married to Mr. Joplin, himself 
famous in the same line. 

The works of Elizabeth Murray are as well known 
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in America, perhaps, as in England. Her father, 
Mr. Heaphy, was painter extraordinary to George 
IV. and president of the Society of British Artists. 
The daughter was taken to Rome, where she at- 
tracted the attention of Horace Vernet, director of 
the French Academy in Rome. In theold town of 
Cambray, France, while engaged in sketching the 
gate, she was arrested and carried to prison, as the 
guard supposed she was sketching the fortifications. 
She was married, some years later, to Henry John 
Murray, British Consul to Gibraltar. From here 
they went to Tangiers, thence to Constantinople, 
Greece, and America. She counts friends among 
the crowned heads of many nations and has won a 
place for herself by pen and brush. 

Mrs. Helen C. Angell, Flower Painter in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, born in 1847, is especially 
noted in this work. William Hunt spoke of heras 
his only successor. Her truth to nature, brilliancy 
and delicacy are everywhere praised. She is an 
Associate Exhibitor at the Royal Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors, there being only four other 
ladies — Mrs. Allingham, Miss Montalba, Miss Gil- 
lies, and Miss Harrison. 

Kate Greenaway, whose inimitable books for chil- 
dren are sold everywhere, has long since gained an 
international reputation. She is the daughter of a 
London merchant and devoted to her work. 

One would like to speak of Mrs. Alma-Tadema, 
born in 1852, her first important picture, a study of 
daffodils, reflected in a mirror that also reflects the 
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painter, much admired in the Paris Salon in 1872, 
also an annual exhibitor at the Royal Academy, giv- 
ing especial attention to landscape painting, her 
husband’s extensive fame, of course, greatly adding 
to her own; of her sister, Mrs. Edmund W. Gosse, 
wife of the well-known writer, a pupil of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s, sketching in France, Italy, Venice, and 
Cornwall; of Mrs. Rossetti, the wife of William 
Rossetti, a brother of Dante Gabriel and Christina 
Rossetti, and daughter of the well-known artist, 
Ford Madox Brown, travelling in Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and the Belgian cities, to perfect her art, 
exhibiting both in oil and water colors at the Dudley 
Gallery and the Royal Academy ; of Mrs. Staples, 
illustrating for most of the magazines, on the staff 
of the Graphic, and a yearly exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy ; of even the daughters of royalty, the 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, both illus- 
trating books; of Louisa Starr, whose “ Tired Gov- 
erness,’ in 1875, at the Academy was accounted 
one of the remarkable works of the year; of Miss 
Georgina Bowers, who designs nearly all the hunt- 
ing scenes for Punch, besides contributing to the 
Graphic, and Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News ; of Mrs. Duffield, whose exquisite Christmas 
cards have obtained first prizes; of Miss Hannah 
Bolton Barlow, whose work for Messrs. Doulton & 
Co. is well-known, of whom Mr. Tom Taylor said 
“ Her art is living art;”’ her sketches, mostly ani- 
mals, are all original, usually executed without any 
previous outline and never reproduced, though some 
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thousands are annually completed; and of scores 
of others who have obtained a fair and growing repu- 
tation. In America we have not far to search in 
our best magazines for the exquisite handiwork of 
women. Still greater success even will come when 
women, as a rule, give to their work honest and 
patient labor for years, as men do who comme to 
fame. 


NEEDLEWORK AND COOKERY. 


ALONG with every other phase of the Woman 
Question, which Victor Hugo rightly called the ques- 
tion of the nineteenth century, her employment in 
various industries with just wages therefor, has been 
a fruitfultheme. A rich young man, if he have any 
force of character, is ashamed to be idle or not toearn 
for himself. A rich girl, unless she be an excep- 
tion, has little idea of work for herself. Sometimes 
a pretty girl says, when asked what she expects to 
do in life, that ‘‘ Mamma could not spare her from 
home,” when we know that “ Mamma” has no help 
whatever from her. Sometimes we meet her, after 
she has been through college, or become absorbed 
in some noble charity, or is doing some genuine 
work in the world, and she is no longer the same 
person. She has learned to help others. She 
honors labor. She is a power in the community 
where she lives, as well as in her home. 

The poor follow the rich. A poor man, in com- 
paratively good society, makes a slave of himself 
to provide for his six or seven daughters, lest they 
lose caste by work. An Irish barrister, with whom 
we traveled recently, said: “ What a blessing that 
work for woman is reputable in America, as I hear 
that itis. I have six daughters, and the struggle 
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is great to keep them until they are married. I 
wish they were boys.” We could have replied that, 
alas! we knew families in America who would be 
quite willing that a daughter should marry a clerk 
in adry goods store, who would be indignant if their 
son, for whom they had high hopes, were to marry 
a girl who was a clerk in that same store. It would 
be pathetic, were it not pitiful, to see scores of young 
men working for sisters who are able to care for 
themselves, and would do so gladly, did public 
opinion favorit; or of afather slaving for daughters 
who might well save the gray from creeping so fast 
into his hair. 

It is well that both in England and America we 
are changing our views about woman’s work. A 
lady who has graduated with honor from two of Bos- 
ton’s finest institutions and whose income is suffi- 
cient to support her, had an opportunity to teach. 
Some said “ You will lower your social position ;”’ 
others, “You ought to leave this for poor girls.” 
What if rich men were all idle, so that the poor 
might have places? Society would go to ruin with 
such foolish political economy. Work would be dis- 
graced, and there is no healthful life when labor is 
dishonored. The young lady accepted the position. 
Would there were tens of thousands like her. The 
number is constantly increasing. 

Aside from its being the duty of every human 
being to be useful in life, as others have worked for 
us, we should, in turn, work for others. Every 
woman, as well as man, is better developed in body 
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and mind by labor. She has more sympathy with 
the workers. She wears her dress with more grat- 
itude if she knows how hard it is to sew from morn- 
ing till night. She is more pleasant to those who 
serve her over the counter if she has been in the 
same position. She does not have goods taken 
down with no thought of purchase, and then take 
her departure without even a ‘‘ Thank you.” She 
carries flowers to the workers, who, shut in by 
brick walls, never see them growing, and rarely the 
sun which makes them grow. She learns to obey 
superiors, and thus to control those beneath her. 
She knows the worth of money after she has earned 
it for herself, and, if she marries, will be more sav- 
ing of what another earns for her. She becomes 
patient with peculiarities of temperament, wears a 
happy look when others are fretful, replies kindly 
to sarcasm, and grows in that beautiful charity 
which sees good in people who are disagreeable. 
She controls her speech. She has tender words 
and no complaint for the overworked teacher. She 
sees that there are temptations in life, and that she 
must be prepared to meet and resist them. She 
learns to respect herself for character’s sake, though 
some person, suddenly grown rich, looks down upon 
her. She studies human nature and sees its nobility 
amid its selfishness. She learns to control circum- 
stances, and not let circumstances control her ; and, 
when this has been attained, she has found out the 
secret of a happy life. 

Besides, and perhaps almost above all other rea- 
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sons, if she learn to support herself, she will not 
marry a man she does not love, simply for a home. 
The fact that Great Britain has nearly a million 
more women than men has set English people 
thinking. All cannot marry, if they would; and 
unless they can marry a man who is noble, they 
are vastly better unmarried. Says Miss Mercy 
Grogan, a young lady of fine social position, who, 
instead of devoting her life to society, is giving it 
to help make work honorable for women, in a book 
that has recently been well received in England, 
“ How Women May Earn a Living”’: 


It is a great pity that girls are brought up to think that the only 
way in which they can dispose of themselves that will give satis- 
faction to their friends is to get married; and, if, for various 
causes, they fail to achieve this end, they will be looked upon 
more or less as social failures. I wish parents could be induced 
to treat their daughters more in the way they treat their sons ; that 
is to say, when they leave school, have them thoroughly trained for 
some profession. I heartily wish all women would decide once 
and forever to give up the notion that it is humiliating or degrad- 
ing to work for pay. 


Among the various branches of work opened of 
late to women, the South Kensington Royal School 
of Art Needlework deserves special mention. Both 
men and women who love an artistic home will 
make a longer visit to these rooms than they in- 
tended. ' The building used is the long, low one 
called the Belgian Annex, on Exhibition Road, 
with rooms so deftly partitioned off by hanging 
draperies that one forgets one is not in a palace, 
from its taste and art. As you enter, every con- 
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ceivable variety of fancy work is before you. Cur- 
tains in brown and gold are suspended from rings 
or draped over doors. Mantel furnishings are in 
olive greens and shaded yellows. Table-covers are 
rich in crimson and gold. Fire-screens, carriage- 
rugs, book-covers in dainty daffodils; sofa-covers 
in peacock feathers or sunflowers; tea-cosies, for 
covering teapots, a thing rarely seen in America; 
sunshade covers, music-cases, foot-muffs, bags of 
all descriptions ; indeed, everything to make a 
home beautiful is here. The hand-muffs have em- 
broidered birds, in much better taste, and with none 
of the cruel associations that come with stuffed 
birds. 

One room has wall paper by William Morris, in 
delicate blue flowers, that remind you of the corn 
flowers so loved by Emperor William that he keeps 
them always before him on his writing-table ; ladies 
who come to the royal gatherings usually wearing 
them. Another room has rich, dark Venetian 
leather, in raised pattern, on its walls. <A third is 
painted in Pompeiian red, and again you walk in 
memory through the narrow streets of that once 
buried city, and look upon the exquisitely colored 
frescos which seem not to have lost their fresh- 
ness for eighteen hundred years. Here are the 
immense carved mahogany mantles of the days of 
Queen Anne, with their brackets for china, high 
above the blazing coals, and two seats on either 
side of the fireplace, for lovers or for husband and 
wife, as the case might be. Embroidered bellows 
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stand beside thefender. Lowchairs, in terra-cotta 
red (English homes rarely have a high one), foot- 
rests, inlaid music-stands — all give an air of com- 
fort and culture. 

This school was started eight years ago, by Lady 
Welby Gregory and Mrs. Dolby, with twenty 
workers, in a small room, for the purpose of pro- 
viding work for gentlewomen, chiefly the daughters 
of professional men and those in the army. Now 
it employs one hundred and thirty-five ladies ; has 
in its studio eighteen young artists, chiefly from 
the South Kensington School of Design; and is 
self-supporting and solvent, in spite of the general 
depression intrade. ‘This isa happy circumstance, 
seeing that the fear is sometimes expressed that 
women cannot carry on business to a financial suc- 
cess. 

Each course consists of six lessons and the fees 
for amateurs are: in crewel, six dollars; in siik or 
appliqué, seven dollars and fifty cents ; in ecclesi- 
astical embroidery, ten dollars. Private lessons at 
home are two dollars and thirty-seven cents per 
hour and expenses. 

An average worker earns six dollars and twenty- 
five cents per week, and a good one, ten dollars, or 
more. The president is Princess Christian, the 
daughter of the Queen. Materials are purchased 
at the rooms, and work can be obtained with a por- 
tion commenced, or ladies’ own materials are pre- 
pared for work. All designs are copyrighted and 
designs on paper are notgiven. The linen, crewel, 
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silk, or wool necessary for work are supplied free 
of cost for the first two lessons, but are retained 
by the teacher unless special arrangements are 
made for purchasing. 

For the majority of women, much time spent in 
fancy work would be a waste of valuable hours, 
when the poor and ignorant are on every hand, to 
be educated and elevated, and one’s own mind is to 
be broadened by study; but a little practice in 
delicate handiwork is refining, and for those who 
need or choose to earn a livelihood it is most ad- 
mirable, as homes are thus beautified and the dwell- 
ers therein made more cultivated. 

Lady Marion Alford, the vice-president of the 
School, in the Wineteenth Century, gives a history 
of embroidery and the part it has played in civiliza- 
tion. The border which edged the garments of a 
divinity, the veil which covered the grave of a loved 
one, or the curtains of a sanctuary — each had a 
meaning. The Gamma was the sacred letter of the 
Greeks, and arranged in different forms had differ- 
ent meanings. The wave pattern meant undying 
forceand eternal flowing interest. Many strangely- 
formed tombstones in an ancient Phoenician burial- 
place near Bologna have the wave pattern roughly 
carvéd upon them. Gold discs of many sizes and 
patterns are found in the tombs of Agamemnon, at 
Mycenz, and in Ashantee. The Babylonian and 
Nineveh embroideries have a masculine look and 
suggest the design of an artist and the work of 
slaves. They were probably executed in gold wire, 
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treated as thread, and the solid masses may have 
been subjected to the action of the hammer. 
Babylonian embroidery was greatly prized in 
Egypt and imitated. The Greek embroideries, de- 
picting their gods, heroes, wars, and home life, are 
inimitable. Their principles were carried into the 
smallest arts and can be traced in the shaping of a 
cup or the frieze of the Parthenon. Alexander the 
Great took gifts to the family of Darius of Persia 
of materials woven by the women of his own house- 
hold. The Spanish and Portuguese embroideries 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are es- 
pecially fine. “The present system in England,” 
says Lady Alford, “is a conglomerate of preceding 
styles, in which the antique, the baroc, and the 
rococo each have a share and are harmonized ap- 
parently by careful colors and neutral forms.” 
The Cookery School, of course, has no connec- 
tion with the Art Needlework School; but, as the 
building is near, it is convenient to visit it on the 
same day. The building is large and convenient. 
The cooking is all done over gas; therefore, the 
workers do not get overheated nor soiled in cloth- 
ing. Pretty girls, with white aprons and neat white 
caps, mix puddings, prepare meats for roasting, 
boil potatoes, or make dainty French dishes, that 
give a table the look of a feast set for the gods. 
In one room the delicacies are put away for sale. 
The “ Plain Cookery Demonstration ” held every 
morning from ten to twelve, for twenty-five cents 
each lesson, is followed by a dinner, where every 
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one can get a good meal far twelve or eighteen 
cents. The ‘‘ High Class Cookery Domonstra- 
tion,” held in the afternoon, from two to four, for 
thirty-seven cents a lesson, unites, with the soups 
and roasts, pastry pudding, jellies, sick-room cook- 
ery, and the like. In the High Class Cookery 
Practice Kitchen the student may have a course in 
practice for twenty-one dollars, the time required 
being two weeks, from ten to four daily. If the 
material provided be spoiled, the student must find 
more, at herown cost. Single lessons in the new- 
est eztrées are two dollars and thirty-seven cents 
per day. In the Plain Cookery Practice Kitchen 
the fee is fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents, and 
instruction comprises both French and English 
plain cookery. Recipes are sold at the School at 
two andfourcents each. The students are marked 
according to merit, and those who pass the exami- 
nations are published in order of merit. 

In the training of teachers, the candidate must 
not be under eighteen nor over thirty-five years of 
age, and must understand the common English 
branches. The course of instruction is in scullery 
work and cleaning, lighting fires, cleaning fireplaces, 
pots, and pans, and in all kinds of cookery. The 
full course is twenty weeks and the fee is one hun- 
dred and five dollars. Teachers of plain cookery 
can have a course of ten weeks, and the fee is forty- 
two dollars. The student must read a course of 
books while she is practising. After one month 
spent in learning, she uses two weeks in teaching 
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what she has learned, so that it is never lost from 
her mind afterward. The last month is devoted to 
demonstration in public. The committee opens 
country and surburban classes, furnishing stoves 
and all the materials necessary. Boys and girls are 
welcomed to the lectures, at a very low price. The 
teachers receive from the towns a trifle over twenty- 
six dollars and traveHing expenses. The learners 
pay from one to two and a half dollars per course 
of ten lessons. | 

Instruction in practical cookery is now a part of 
the system in all the public schools of London ; for 
advanced classes there are twenty-one practice 
kitchens in various parts of the city. Recently a 
public exhibition was given of the proficiency of 
these girls in cleaning utensils, lighting fires, bak- 
ing, roasting, etc., the young cooks being obliged to 
depend upon their memories for rules. 

In 1875 a school of cookery was formed in Edin- 
burgh, which has been very successful. Evening 
classes for cheap cookery were established with an 
attendance of nearly one thousand persons. 

Too high praise can scarcely be given to this Na- 
tional Training School, which has the highest in 
the kingdom for its patrons. Mrs. Gladstone and 
many titled persons are earnestly devoted to the 
work. To the poor, whose families have suffered 
from poor food made tenfold worse by bad cooking, 
this learning is an unspeakable boon. This educa- 
tion is good for all women if not to use themselves, 
to be able to tell others, and the more boys can get 
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of it the better for them and their future homes. 
Lord Brougham well said: ‘‘ Know a little of every- 
thing and everything of some things.” To know 
common things well is, at last, becoming fashion- 
able. 


A NEW WORK FOR WOMEN. 


Ruopa and Agnes Garrett, of London, were the 
first to establish the business of house decoration 
by women. Ten years ago these ladies, after three — 
years of study under an architect, one of them also 
learning business for a year with her father, deter- 
mined to devote their energies to practical art. 
New homes were constantly building. Compara- . 
tively few persons had the time or taste to furnish 
them as they should be, to cultivate refinement in 
their children. Many knowa beautiful thing when 
it is before them, but few know how to produce it. 
Inharmonious colors are mingled, and money that 
might be well used is wasted. Women of delicacy 
and education seem naturally fitted for this business, 
and yet they have never taken it up. They could 
paint on china, or embroider a curtain ; but could 
they contract, in a business way, for the full deco- 
ration of a house, make designs for chimney-pieces, 
either in marble or wood, for chandeliers, wall-paper, 
chairs, carpets, and tables, hire men to work out 
these designs, and go day by day to these houses, 
and see that plasterers, frescoers, and paper-hang- 
ers were doing their work properly? 

There were many to ask why two young ladies of 
the best social position should care to work at all ? 
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Why not live with their friends, in ease or idleness, 
till somebody asked them to marry, or, certainly, 
till they were older and the opportunity for marriage 
had possibly gone by? Fortunately, they believed 
that a woman should be self-dependent and useful ; 
and, to do this, she must fit herself early in life, by 
long training. Woman’s work is worth lttle in the 
market if it be not skilled labor. 

Miss Agnes Garrett is the sister of Mrs. Fawcett 
(the wife of the late Postmaster General Fawcett, 
one of England’s most honored cabinet ministers 
and professor in Cambridge University, both he and 
his wife well-known for their books on political 
economy and their able advocacy of Woman Suf- 
frage), and the sister also of the able Doctor Gar- 
rett Anderson. Miss Rhoda Garrett, a cousin of 
both, has died recently. 

We visited the restful and pleasant home of 
these ladies, with its furniture in quiet tints, its 
delicate embroideries, and its elevating pictures. 
Both the inmates are most refined in face and man- 
ner, pleasant of voice, bright in conversation, yet 
with that repose that the better class of English- 
women always possess, very genial and evidently 
happy in their work; artists, yet not wearing the 
swaddling-clothes of zestheticism; slight in phy- 
sique; understanding fully their business; intelli- 
gent upon all the topics of the day ; and blest with 
practical common sense. On the easel is a panel, 
with flowers partially drawn for the wall-paper of a 
house the furnishing of whose drawing-room alone 
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costs ten thousand dollars. Here are also the 
drawings for the beautiful chimney-pieces, one in 
ebony and rosewood, the plaster friezes, the grates, 
and the chandeliers — all tasteful and individual. 
And all this takes time, thought, and talent. 

And how do men work under the superintendence 
of women? The world respects ability, wherever 
it finds it, and cares very little whether its leaders 
be men or women, so they are competent to lead. 
The tens of thousands who have been influenced 
by Harriet Martineau’s political writings, or George 
Eliot’s studies in psychology, care little whether 
the brain that developed them belonged to a man 
or a woman. 

In point of fact, the Misses Garrett have no ob- 
stacles of this kind. If a man does not perform 
his work well, or loiters over it, he is bidden to 
their home, usually donning his Sunday garb, be- 
cause he is going to a lady’s house, and is kindly 
talked to. Hehas been used toswearing, probably, 
all his life, so that would do little good with him. In 
a large majority of cases he does his best afterward. 
The workmen know that their employers understand 
the work, and, therefore, respect them. Said one 
of the foremen, when asked by a person to have 
some changes made in the work: “ Miss Garrett 
knows what she wants. She don’t want no advice.” 

These ladies have taken a few apprentices, at 
five hundred dollars yearly, for three years; but 
they are far too busy to take any who have nota 
definite purpose. Girls are often ready to learn; 
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but parents often ask: ‘‘ What js the use in paying 
out money for my daughter as I do for my son, 
when she will, doubtless, be married by and by?” 
Probably no man marries a lady who is skilled in 
music, art, or in any other direction but he is proud 
of her knowledge. It is a mistaken idea that men 
like ignorant or indolent women. They sometimes 
like them in spite of these defects. The money 
spent by parents for the musical education of a 
girl who often cares nothing for it would be vastly 
better used in fitting her to earn her living in this. 
very changing world. One of the great philan- 
thropic questions of the day in Englandis: “ What 
to do with the thousands of middle-aged women, 
who, taught to do nothing well in early life, by 
reverses of fortune are now made helpless ?”’ 

Said a friend to us, recently: “I fear that these 
new employments for women, which are in a sense 
public, will break their health.” This argument 
has probably been used for some centuries. De- 
signing wall-paper and going in the open air to 
various houses to see that the work is properly 
done cannot be nearly so laborious as carrying an 
infant in one’s arms day and night; and yet it 
rarely occurs to people that domestic life may break 
down health. 

At the Paris Exposition, these ladies had a beau- 
tiful room furnished with their own designs and 
much admired by everybody. A book on House 
Decorations, written by them, and published by 
Macmillan & Co., deserves a wide reading in 
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America. Any person, who by hand or pen makes 
homes more tasteful and attractive, isa public ben- 
efactor. Of course, many of our houses are beau- 
tiful without and within; yet many others are very 
ugly square boxes, costing from five to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The interior of English houses 
impresses a stranger as very quiet in coloring, 
though perhaps olive, and sage green, and subdued 
yellow may not always be high art. With soft 
wool or silk hangings for doors and windows, very 
low and easy seats, many foot-rests, exquisite em- 
broideries for mantles, fire-screens, and esthetic 
blue china, English homes suggest great rest and 
comfort, without display. Of course, some are 
vastly expensive, with their wonderful libraries, 
picture galleries, and palatial appointments, 

This little book has admirable suggestions. 

“ Never go out of your way to make a thing or 
a material look like what itis not. If a chimney- 
piece or a pillar is made of wood, do not paint it to 
imitate marble.’ Allof us remember many a cold- 
looking hall in yellow or green marble paper. 
The world hates shams, either in people or things. 
‘Always secure a considerable amount of plain 
neutral color in your rooms. No pattern, however 
good, is so restful to the eye or mind as plain color. 
As a general rule, it is well not to cover the wall 
entirely with pattern, but to leave some space 
whereon the eye can rest when it seeks repose. 
The same rule would apply to drapery, the beauty 
of which should be in its folds, and not in the pat- 
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tern, for which reason curtains of some plain-col- 
ored material, with perhaps some relief in the way 
of pattern or variety of color on some one part, are 
to be recommended.” Overloading our rooms with 
ornament is condemned. ‘Some of our most highly 
decorated houses bear a resemblance to museums, 
a resemblance always most strictly to be avoided. 

As to the exterior of houses, these ladies are op- 
posed to stucco and graining in imitation of walnut 
or oak. One tires exceedingly of stucco in the 
Continental cities. Paris is beautiful because it is 
built in stone. 

For the dining-room, instead of the usual crim- 
son-and-gold paper or light green paint, a dado of 
dark color is suggested, the walla shade lighter; a 
wooden chimney-piece ; glazed tiles in the fireplace ; 
chairs easy and graceful, “not with a lump of carv- 
ing so placed as to pierce the middle of one’s shoul- 
ders ;”’ a sideboard, “not covered with a profu- 
sion of ornaments in hideous caricatures of every 
animal and vegetable form (you cannot even open 
a drawer or a cupboard without having your feel- 
ings outraged by coming in contact with the legs 
or wings of a dead bird or some ghastly trophy of 
man’s love of slaughter, which frequently takes 
the place of an ordinary handle) ;”’ a chandelier, 
“not colored to imitate bronze;”’ and a Turkey 
carpet in the centre of the floor. 

For the drawing-room, instead of white-and-gold 
or sky-blue paper on the walls, chairs of turquoise- 
blue rep, and a carpet “ whereon the whole contents 
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of a conservatory have been upset;” a painted 
frieze three feet round the top of the room is sug- 
gested, below which are wood panels, or leather or 
paper, the lower part heavier and moresolid in color 
than the upper; the wood-work of the room a shade 
of the same color as that used on the walls; the 
furniture perhaps of American walnut, wax-polished 
at first and then kept well rubbed with beeswax and 
turpentine; no stiff centre-table ; curtains rich and 
soft, harmonizing in color with the furniture ; and 
brass fixings for doors, gas, etc. ‘‘ The coarse and 
lumpy ornament to be found in the centre of modern 
ceilings is best done away with altogether, and the 
ceiling can then be made some uniform tint, in har- 
mony with the other coloring of the room, or it can 
be covered with a paper which, if a suitable pattern 
and color be chosen, will be found a simple and 
effective means of subduing the glare of unrelieved 
white.” 

The hall, say they, should have a heavy wooden 
molding, four feet from the floor, with a lighter wall 
above it; and if it be narrow, a single brass rail 
fixed on the wall for hats and coats, and drapery 
over doors or across archways. If a room havea 
bay window, a wooden seat fixed in it and covered 
to match the curtains, which come only to the seat 
and are usually daintily embroidered, will make one 
of the most inviting places in the house. Sucha 
one at Newnham College, Cambridge, filled with 
pretty girls, seemed one of the most charming 
nooks in England. 
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The suggestions for the bedrooms are that “the 
carpet should never cover the whole floor;”’ that 
‘the windows have outside shutters and the ugly 
and inconvenient Venetian blinds be dispensed with 
altogether ;”’ single wardrobes (the English seem 
not to appreciate capacious closets, dear to the heart 
of every American); a dainty dressing-table, in 
front of which ladies in this country are wise enough 
to sz¢ while combing their hair ; and tasteful china 
for the washstand. The American arrangement 
for the dispersion of sewer-gas through the house, 
by stationary marble wash-bowls, seems not to be 
popular in England ! 


OTHER WORK FOR WOMEN. 


A society for promoting the employment of 
women, with the Earl of Shaftesbury as its presi- 
dent, is doing an admirable work at No. 22 Berners 
street, Oxford street, London. Of the more than 
seven millions of women, over fifteen years of age 
in Great Britain, about half are in remunerative 
employment, earning their own living. The Edin- 
burgh Review well says: “With this new condition 
of affairs, new duties and new views must be ac- 
cepted.” The census of 1871 showed thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirteen women in 
stores; a gain of eleven thousand in ten years. 

The field of self-support for woman is constantly 
widening. Formerly she might do only what was 
considered proper for her sphere, though this in dif- 
ferent minds varied as widely as human speech. To 
some, her rightful place was toiling in coal mines ; 
to others, sitting with fancy work in her delicate 
hands. Formerly it was deemed scarcely lady-like, 
especially if one were married, to earn money. Sew- 
ing might be done, week after week, if no pay were 
taken for it. 

Art and Letters have welcomed women to the 
highest places. In France the Gazette des kemmes 
states that there are two thousand one hundred and 
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fifty lady artists, of whom six hundred are oil paint- 
ers, one hundred and seven sculptors, one hundred 
and ninety-three miniature painters, and seven hun- 
dred and fifty-four painters on porcelain. 

Madame Jules Herear has been appointed In- 
spector of the Schools of Design in Paris. Miss 
Gennadios, of Greece, has received from the Prime 
Minister of Greece a commission to execute a bust 
of Canning. Queen Victoria has requested Miss 
Grant to make a bas-relief bust of Dean Stanley. 
The London Times calls Mrs. Angell the most vig- 
orous flower painter of the day. Julia Margaret 
Cameron, who died recently at her lovely home in 
the Isle of Wight, became famous in photography. 
An engraving of her photograph of James T. Fields 
is well-/knowin America. Her heads of Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Darwin, Herschel and others 
are the best probably ever taken of thesemen. Her 
secret was to place her sitter far out of focus and 
subject the plate to an unusually long exposure. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute have 
established a school of wood engraving for women. 
Four free studentships are awarded annually after 
the first year’s practice. None are admitted for 
less than a year, and work is provided as far as pos- 
sible after leaving school. 

A school of wood carving has been established 
at Albert Hall, South Kensington, where three 
years at least must be devoted to learning the art. 
There are twelve free studentships, six for the day 
and six for the evening classes. 
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Last year, at the annual exhibition of Howell 
and James, ten thousand dollars worth of painting 
on china, by ladies, was sold. Doulton & Co., in 
their pottery works at Lambeth, employ one hun- 
dred and twenty ladies permanently in china paint- 
ing, the work being done by the piece. 

Painting on glass is also becoming an important 
industry for women. Also plan tracing for about 
two hundred engineers and architects. 

Printing—In England, Miss Emily Faithful 
started the first printing press for women in 
Great Coram Street, in 1859, after great opposi- 
tion, and obtained the approval of the Queen for 
the work, who appointed her printer and publisher 
in ordinary to Her Majesty. In 1870 there were 
two hundred and thirty-one women printers in Lon- 
don, five hundred in the provinces, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
number has greatly increased since then, and thou- 
sands have become employed also in bookbinding. 

M. Emil Martinet has at Pluteaux, France, an ex- 
tensive typographical training institution for women. 
Girls are admitted from thirteen to fifteen. Ofthe 
sixty now in attendance, he says their work is 
highly satisfactory. Firmin, Didot & Co., Paris, 
employ a large number of women as printers. 

Business. — The immense Bon Marché, in Paris, 
with its three thousand employés, has a woman at 
the head, who knows every detail of the business 
as thoroughly as her late husband, who started it. 

Madam Charlotte Erasmi, a German widow with 
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six children, has built up a great business in the 
quaint old town of Lubeck. A dozen yearsago she 
opened a little shop for the sale of canned fruits 
and preserved meats and vegetables. She now has 
a branch house in London, a large trade in New 
York, and sends her goods all over the world. 
She has received prize medals from Lubeck, Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg, Rheims, Berlin and the World’s 
Exposition at Vienna. She has educated her chil- 
dren in the best schools of Europe. 

Great numbers of post-offices in England are 
nanaged by women. We remarked to one in Lon- 
don: ‘‘ You manage this as well as a man.” 

“We are said to do it better,” she replied, 
“because, people say, we are quicker and more 
patient.” 

All through Norway and Sweden, women’s 
names are often on the business signs. They are 
most efficient in some of the Stockholm banks. In 
one provincial town a woman is manager of the 
State Savings Bank. We were told often in 
Sweden that girls were preferred in stores, because 
they ‘‘ never went to the till to get money to spend 
in drink or on disreputable women.’ Over one 
hundred and fifty thousand women are employed in 
agriculture, over ten thousand in mines and manu- 
facture, over fifteen thousand in medicine, and two 
or threescore inlaw, A married woman rightly, 
as in Switzerland, has the same privileges in work 
as if she were single. Ifill, she hires a substitute. 
Two sisters carry on a goldsmith’s and watchmak- 
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er’s trade. Over twenty thousand women are en- 
gaged in the watch-making trade in Switzerland, 
doing much of the finest work. 

Flotsingen, Wurtemberg, has a brigade of forty- 
two water-carriers, belonging to the fire depart- 
ment, each of the four squads commanded by a 
“female corporal.” They have a regular drill. 
Most of the wax matches are made by women. A 
ball of cotton is wound off two large cylinders, 
passed several times through a pan of melted wax, 
until sufficient coating is obtained, then cut, put 
into frames, dipped in the composition, dried and 
boxed. All match-making is unhealthy, but greatly 
improved of late years. 

In France nearly all the booking clerks, at rail- 
ways, and signal clerks are women, not for the sake 
of economy, for they are paid usually the same as 
men and sometimes higher, but because they are 
temperate and can be trusted. 

In Munich many clerks and book-keepers in 
banks are women, as also ticket-sellers at the sta- 
tions. | 

In Paris nearly five thousand women make artifi- 
cial flowers. Many of these are enthusiastic stu- 
dents of Nature. For eleven hours’ work daily they 
earn about sixty cents. In the braiding of straw 
hats they earn about twenty cents a day. The 
work of engraving glass is usually given to women, 
who do it marvellously well. They are also often 
found in stone-cutters’ shops. In wood-engraving 
they can earn a dollar a day. In weaving their 
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average wages are thirty-five cents a day; in lace- 
making, twenty cents. The tens of thousands of 
needlewomen earn from twenty to seventy-five cents 
aday. In 1847 the general average was about thirty 
cents. Of these women nine hundred and fifty 
earned less thantwelvecentsaday. Nowthe rates 
are about doubled. In making cloaks and mantillas, 
for twelve hours’ work they earn about forty cents. 

Out of the forty-four persons needed to arrange 
the work of the census statistics in England, Gov- 
ernment rightly selected women in twenty-two 
cases. By the census of 1871, there were five hun- 
dred and thirty women plumbers and glaziers, over 
eight thousand six hundred upholsterers and cabi- 
net-makers, nearly four hundred florists, nearly 
seven hundred photographers and almost five hun- 
dred chemists and druggists. The first woman in 
England qualified as a pharmaceutical chemist, hav- 
ing passed the major examination of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Great Britain, is Miss Isabella Clark, 
who conducts business in Paddington. 

Agriculture.— In England and Wales, by the 
census of 1871, there were engaged in farming 
twenty-three thousand women. In 1870 Mrs. Mil- 
lington gained the first prize of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society —a five hundred dollar cup. Twenty- 
one farmers competed. Her farm has eight hundred 
and ninety acres, with eight hundred and twenty of 
arable land. The second prize for the best farm 
was given by the Derbyshire Agricultural Society, 
in 1873, to Mrs. Mary Adcock. 
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A Woman's Horticultural College is being de. 
bated in England, that women may more generally 
become florists. 

The agricultural colony for girls, at Rouen, 
France, is very interesting. It was established 
thirty years ago by Father Podmin and Sister Marie 
Ernestine, for young girls coming out of prison. 
The institution opened with a capital of sixteen 
cents ; now it is worth one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. Two little girls, being discharged 
from prison, with tears in their eyes begged to re- 
main, as they had no home. Sister Ernestine had 
only seventeen sous in her pocket. She sent a let- 
ter to Father Podmin, who wrote back: ‘“ Look 
out for a room, buy a loaf and a candle, and some 
straw for a bed; to-morrow God will provide.” A 
house and some goats were obtained, and the two 
devoted persons began to study agriculture. 

There are now over three hundred girls in the 
colony; and they havea beautiful church, infirmary 
and garden-house ‘in four hundred acres of ground. 
The land is cultivated entirely bythe girls, the only 
man on the place being the Abbé, seventy years 
old. The Minister for the Interior sends orphans 
and street Arabs to the school, and the Government 
pays board till they are fifteen. The girls plow, 
cook, wash and iron, spin cotton and wind yarn and 
care for one hundred cows, one thousand head of 
poultry and twenty-three horses. They made a 
good road, a mile and a quarter long, in eleven 
days. No bolts or locks are needed for these girls ; 
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for not one has ever tried to escape. They are so 
busy and so happy, with almost no rules, that they 
do not think of dissatisfaction. They have, as all 
girls need, the same vigorous out-of-door life as 
boys, and do not become rough thereby. They . 
wear short dresses, stout shoes and broad hats. 
The teachers are twenty-five sisters, who jozz the 
girls in the work, not to oversee and punish them. 
For two hours each day the girls are taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, and to use the 
telephone and telegraph. When they leave the 
home at eighteen, they readily find work as gar- 
deners, farm managers and dairy women. Each 
girl, on leaving, is provided with an outfit and small 
sum of money. If ill or uncomfortable, she may 
always return to the colony. Sweden has some 
such agricultural schools for girls. 

Violin.— Vienna hasa Ladies’ Orchestra, directed 
bya lady. At the Strauss concerts in that city we 
heard several ladies play exquisitely on the violin. 
At the concert given at Albert Hall, London, for 
the Viennese sufferers by the theatre fire, two 
ladies played on this instrument. Malibran said 
if she had twenty daughters, who wished to sing, 
they should all learn the violin first. Madame 
Norman Néruda, Mlle. Castellan, and in England 
Miss Collins, Bronsell and others are all famous 
violinists. Selma Borg, of Finland, has led an 
orchestra well in Boston. 

Not only are women already doing remunerative 
work, but schools are being opened everywhere to 
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prepare them for better work and more numerous 
avenues of employment. 

Berlin.— The Society for the Employment of 
Women, in this city, called the Lette Union, is in 
the Koniggratze Strasse. A few years ago a 
house was purchased for about seventy thousand 
dollars. Onthelowest floor is a restaurant, where 
an excellent dinner can be bought for fifteen cents. 
Here the girls are taught cooking and housekeep- 
ing. On the next floor are schoolrooms for learn- 
ing arithmetic, book-keeping and correspondence, 
languages and telegraphy, also artisan schools, 
where drawing, cutting out clothes, sewing, French 
flower-making, millinery, painting on porcelain, 
etc., are taught. Through its employment office, 
work has been obtained for four hundred and six- 
teen persons the last year, as stenographers, mana- 
gers of washing business — washing is rarely done 
in the homes, and therefore the work of mothers is 
decreased — book-keepers, etc. The upper portion 
of the house is used for boarders. From a large 
fund, a loan of two hundredand twenty-five dollars, 
with proper security and periodical payments, is 
made to women starting in business. Emil Lance, 
manufacturer of bronze enamel wares, gives free 
instruction to women, paying them for the work 
they do, 

Vienna. —The Woman’s Industrial Union, the 
first in Austria, was established in 1866. It strives 
to remove prejudice against employing women, in- 
structs in new trades, and sometimes purchases 
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work done by members. It established a sewing- 
machine room and taught one hundred and twenty- 
seven young women the first year. It at once 
obtained places for thirty-one women in the Im- 
perial and Envelope manufactory. It next founded 
a School of Design in lace, prints, carpets, wood, 
glass, paper, etc., and an industrial school, where 
book-keeping, telegraphy, correspondence, and 
commercial writing, dressmaking, tailoring and 
millinery are taught; also a school of general 
knowledge in science, history, geography, etc. 
The work done became so interesting that the 
chief Austrian Savings Bank Company gave it 
nearly forty thousand dollars, the Minister of Edu- 
cation four thousand dollars, the Minister of the 
Interior more land; another bank gave eleven free 
scholarships, and the Government gave drawing 
models and natural history collections. The large 
five-story building contains warerooms where goods 
are sold, studios, reading-rooms and dining-rooms 
for those students not able to go to their meals. 
The number of scholars is about one thousand. At 
first there was great opposition to women entering 
post-offices and telegraph offices; but not greater 
than they have met in entering medicine or any 
other profession. 

Italy.— There is a large Government school in 
Naples for flower and glove making, and a school 
of design for women at Florence. Milan has a 
similar school, with two hundred pupils. Teleg.- 
raphy attracts many girls in that city. Att first it 
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was said that girls were too nervous, impression 
able and delicate for telegraphy or book-keeping ; 
but this has been disproved. While the literary 
studies at the Milan school occupy only an hour 
and a half per day, it is said that some of the Mil. 
anese fear that these girls will be educated beyond 
woman’s sphere! There is a large professional 
school for women at Turin. | 

Other Cities. —Brussels has a school where three 
hundred pupils learn to design wall-paper, lace, 
jewelry, or learn lithography or engraving, to 
model or carve furniture, or paint on glass or por- 
celain. Paris has recently opened seven schools of 
design for women. Stockholm has a school of 
nearly eight hundred girls, where drawing, model- 
ing in clay or wax, wood and copper engraving, 
lithography, book-binding, etc., are taught at an ex- 
pense of fourteen cents a month. At Helsingfors, 
Finland, there is a school where painting on glass 
or tin, drawing, etc., is taught to one hundred and 
twenty-five girls and half as many boys. 


WOMEN AS NURSES. 


One of the finest and most cheerful buildings in 
London is St. Thomas’s Hospital, on the banks of 
the Thames. It consists of seven four-story red 
brick buildings with stone trimmings, united by 
arcades, the whole costing two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. It treats six thousand patients 
annually within it, and sixty thousand out-patients. 

We became especially interested in this hospital 
from its Nightingale Home and Training School 
for Nurses. After Miss Nichtingale’s noble work 
in the Crimean war, the government made her a 
handsome present, which she used for this Home. 
The sleeping-rooms are arranged in three tiers 
above a court, small, with light-painted furniture. 
The dining-room is cheerful in red and light colors, 
with three long tables. The Swiss clock was pre- 
sented by the Grand-Duchess of Baden. The harp- 
sichord is alsoa gift. Here is a marble figure of 
Miss Nightingale, with lovely and womanly face. 

Nurses trained here are of two kinds — special 
probationers (those who are gentlewomen by birth, 
daughters of clergymen, officers, medical men, and 
others of the upper middle and middle classes), and 
ordinary probationers (the daughters of small farm- 
ers, tradesmen, and artisans.) The former are 
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trained to be future heads of hospitals usually. 
“They must have a settled purpose to do the work, 
free from all romance and affectation, possessed of 
that valuable and uncommon quality, common- 
sense, They must come prepared to make sacri- 
fices without thinking themselves self-sacrificing. 
They must come with the full intention of submit- 
ting themselves to be taught, remembering that | 
they who learn to obey best are those who after- 
ward know best how to rule.” 

These nurses must come to the Home with the 
express object of entering the profession of nursing 
permanently. They pay one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the first year’s training, and agree to 
remain for two years in hospital-work after leaving 
the school. These can always obtain good situa- 
tions, usually at one thousand dollars a year. 

The ordinary probationers are from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years of age. They must remain one 
year, having their board given them and sixty-four 
dollars in money and clothing. During the next 
three years they are required to enter into service 
as hospital nurses, in such situations as may from 
time to time be offered to them by the “com- 
mittee.” These receive daily teaching from the 
“Sisters,” as the special probationers are called, 
and, besides daily practice in the wards, they attend 
lectures, both in class and clinical, given by able 
physicians. At the close of each course, a written 
examination is conducted by the lecturer. ‘“ They 
must be sober, honest, truthful, trustworthy, punc- 
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tual, quiet, orderly, neat, patient, cheerful, and 
kindly.” They must rise at six in the morning, 
and be in the ward at seven; must take exercise 
from half past eleven till one o’clock, or from half- 
past three till five, in the open air, so as to be 
fresh for their work. 

Since the opening of this Nightingale School in 
1860 a total of six hundred and four candidates have 
been admitted, and three hundred and fifty-seven 
have left as certified nurses. It impressed us as 
somewhat singular that in this work for women, 
started by a woman, the council, trustees, and even 
the secretary of the Nightingale Fund were all 
men. 

Mrs. Wardroper, the matron of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, the widow of a physician, has held this place 
for thirty years, and has proved the grandeur of a 
life that has a noble aim. Having lived in luxury 
in her father’s house, her friends thought, after her 
husband’s death, she could do nothing ; but shede- 
termined to support herself and her four children, 
which she has done most successfully. 

A “Sister,” called Leopold or Victoria perhaps, 
after the name of the ward she was in charge, shows 
us about the hospital. The floors in redand yellow 
squares of concrete, and the walls to correspond, 
give the place acheerful aspect. Flowers are every- 
where. The nurses in their white caps and blue 
dresses are neat and happy-faced. The rooms are 
well ventilated, and there are no disagreeable 
odors. 
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We go first into the wards for men. ‘The bed- 
steads are of iron, with canvas bottoms and hair mat- 
tresses. Here isa man whose arm was taken off at 
the shoulder by machinery twelve years ago. He 
had a family,and must learn other work. He soon 
began to make the twigs of artificial flowers. Hav- 
ing closely observed nature, he made thirteen vari- 
eties of stem for apple blossoms. He had boys and 
girls under him, and was making a good living, 
when, lo! the arm began to bleed again. For two 
weeks, night after night, a nurse had watched beside 
him lest he bleed to death. 

We saw two young women lifting a young man 
from his bed. How gently it was done! What a 
comfort to these poor fellows, many of whom 
have seen only harshness and vice! We saw no 
men assisting at the hospital, save the doctors, and 
three who were scrubbing floors on their hands and 
knees. They looked strong, and better able to do 
such hard work than women. One man lay on his 
back painting a chair for the Sister. By his side 
was a boy of seventeen, who had been near todeath 
from delirium tremens. One man said he had not 
had a bath for six months till he came in here, and 
he would look out that he never got another. It 
was doubtless very thoroughly done. 

We asked the men how they liked women for 
nurses. ‘ They make things seem so home-like, 
mum,” said one. ‘‘ They never hurts us as men 
does, they handles us so careful.” 

In the children’s ward a little fellow of five told 
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us he “never wanted to go home no more, ’cause 
he loved Sister.’’ Maud, a pretty creature of six, 
had her fingers burned off by playing with a straw 
in the fire. She calls what are left of the hands 
“ spiders,’ and is the merriest child possible. 

A girl of twenty in the women’s ward was dying 
of abscesses caused by the kicks of her drunken hus- 
band. When we asked if there was not something 
we could do for her, she said, “ I should like a night 
dress, because I have to borrow Sister’s now.”’ She 
died a week after, and Mrs. Wardroper wrote me, 
“By her own special request she was buried in the 
night dress you sent her.” 

Another woman was dying of cancer. For twenty 
years she had been childless. On the birth of a 
little daughter, four years ago, cancer developed, 
and had eaten into her bones. Every time she is 
moved they break. Recently the doctor moved her, 
and broke her leg and two ribs. Her husband has 
just dropped dead in the street, and the child will 
soon be an orphan. 

No one can see these sensible “ Sisters,” strong, 
uncorseted, gentle, and tender, and not rejoice in 
this new opening for women. Were it the fashion 
for all women to work, or did they know how to do 
any work well, the ranks of the depraved would be 
lessened by half at least. 

Another most interesting work is the Metro- 
politan and National Nursing Association, for pro- 
viding trained nurses for the sick poor, with the 
Duke of Westminster as chairman. The nurses 
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live in a District Home, under a lady Superinten- 
dent, trained like themselves at the Nightingale 
Home. Besides one year’s training, they must 
have six months’ special training for district work. 
All are ladies by birth and education, and all are 
paid a salary. These nurses teach the poor to care 
for their sick, to prepare proper food, to be cleanly, 
and to keep from diseases. This association has 
various branches in London, all working gratuit- 
ously for the sick poor, or now and then taking 
small remuneration if the persons nursed are able 
to pay. 

The reports of noble work done would fill a book. 
A girl of sixteen, suffering curvature of the spine, 
had been at a hospital, but the case being incurable, 
she was senthome. The nurse found her ina small 
dark room, on a feather-bed soaked with blood 
from distressing sores on the body, and the win- 
dows closed. She was at once washed between 
the blankets, a thing not done before in nine 
months, because the poor people did not know 
how to do it without causing great pain. The old 
mother was delighted, and exclaimed, “Sarah, my 
darling, this is Providence.” She has become al- 
most cured. 

A nurse was called one night to a case of typhoid 
fever in Drury Lane. The room was very dirty. 
In one corner lay the patient and a child ill from 
the same disease. On the floor was another bed, 
where the husband and three children slept. The 
table was covered with dirty crockery, and the 
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soiled linen of all the family was shoved under the 
bed of the sick woman. The nurse at oncecleaned 
the room with carbolic acid and water, prepared 
proper food, and made the mother somewhat com- 
fortable till death came. 

A poor woman, helpless and bedridden, was 
found nearly eaten up with vermin. The old sofa 
upon which she lay was covered with rags, innu- 
merable crusts, bits of bone, and other dirt. Now 
the aged husband scrubs the floor every Saturday 
to make it “in good order for nurse’s visit.”” The 
world in general does not take to cleanliness, es- 
pecially if hard work be needed, and it can only be 
taught by example as well as precept. For six 
years this association has done a remarkable work 
that should be imitated in every city in the world. 
Lady Augusta Stanley founded in 1874 the West- 
minster Training School and Home for Nurses, here 
a nurse can be obtained for seven dollars a week. 

The St. John’s House and Sisterhood, 8 Norfolk 
street, Strand, also trains and employs nurses for 
King’s College Hospital, Charing Cross Hospital, 
the poor, and private families. It was founded in 
1848, and provided some of the first nurses to ac- 
company Miss Nightingale to the Crimea. Over 
a thousand cases of illness are nursed in private 
families during the year, often under the most try. 
ing circumstances. The supply of nurses is not 
equal to the demand. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the president of this society, a po- 
sition now held by the Bishop of London. 
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Already much is being done in our own country, 
as at Bellevue Hospital Training School for Nurses 
(see Century Magazine, November, 1882), and at 
Boston, to make nursing an elevated, interesting 
profession for women. When every city has, like 
London, its Ladies’ Sanitary Association, where 
courses of lectures are given to large audiences on 
food, digestion, the circulation of the blood, etc., 
by the best physicians, and these ladies in turn 
give health lectures to the poor, we shalldo by per- 
sonal influence what books and papers will fail to 
do: we shall help to solve the problem of how the 
masses of the people are to be reached physically, 
mentally, and morally. 


MISS AGNES E. WESTON. 


THERE is no more successful philanthropic work 
abroad than that of Miss Weston among English 
sailors. The daughter of a barrister, well known 
for his astronomical and other scientific pursuits, 
she was trained as a scholar, and became especially 
skilled in music. A girl of strong character, she 
did everything she touched with energy and ability. 
Early in life she became skeptical, and, though 
obliged to go to church, would stop her ears and 
shut her eyes. Ten years after this, the self-willed 
girl had come intoanewlife. She visited hospitals, 
carrying books and flowers to the sick, and holding 
meetings in the wards. One day a poor fellow 
crushed in the stone quarries was brought in. She 
begged to speak with him, and was permitted, be- 
cause, as “he would never be conscious again in 
this world, it mattered little what she said.’’ She 
repeated tenderly, laying her hand upon his shoul- 
der, “ God so loved the world.’”’ He never spoke, 
but the big tears rolled down his rough cheeks as 
he went into eternity. 

She became earnest in Sunday-school work, and 
held meetings for working men on Sabbath after- 
noons. She soon learned, what all Christian 
workers learn, that intemperance is the greatest 
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obstacle to the Gospel, and she besought the people 
to sign the pledge. A chimney sweep, well known 
for his bad life, was much moved at her appeal, and 
came forward to sign. As he took the pledge, he 
said, “If you please, Miss Weston, be you a teeto- 
taler?’’ She replied, somewhat disconcerted, “I 
only take a glass of wine occasionally, in strict 
moderation.” He laid down the pen, saying, 
‘Well, I think I will do just as you say, take a 
glass sometimes in moderation.” No amount of 
entreaty availed; he went on from bad to worse, 
saying ‘he would do as the lady did.”’ From that 
day Miss Weston became a total abstainer, and 
says she was never in better health than since she 
ceased to use stimulants. 

In 1868 she wrote a letter to a Christian soldier 
on his way to India with his regiment. He showed 
it toaseaman. The eyes of the latter glistened, 
as he said, ‘‘ We poor fellows have no friends ; do 
you think that lady would write to me? I would 
give anything to receive a letter like this.’ She 
wrote to the seaman, and, in reply, he inclosed the 
names of several sailors who wished letters. 

Sometime after, one young man wrote, “ What 
should I do without your letters! They drive 
away my trouble, and make Jesus seem so near 
to me.”” Soon a pencil note came in a trembling 
hand: “Jam very ill with fever, but Jesus is near 
me. I send you a dollar in stamps to help carry 
on God’s work among my brother sailors.” He 
said to his mates in the hospital, “I’m going home 
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by a shorter cut than by old England.” Miss Wes- 
ton’s last letter to him came back with one word 
across it, in red ink — “ Dead.”’ One sailor wrote, 
“We never light our pipes with your letters, be- 
cause you thinks about us and cares for us.” 

The demand for letters became so great that 
Miss Weston was obliged to supplement her work 
by a monthly printed letter. Over five thousand, 
are now sent out each month, called “ Blue Backs,” 
because of the blue cover in which they are sent. 
The letters are bright, cheerful, earnest and Chris- 
tian. Each letter hasa Bible text, and a well-known 
hymn, which the men love to sing. The person 
must indecd be exceptional who can make a printed 
Christian letter eagerly watched for by every ves- 
selin the navy. We have seen some, and they are 
most interesting. Letters are also sent to the 
Royal Naval Hospital, the coast-guard stations, 
and to the training ships. Some boys came one 
day from the latter, and said, “ Please, ma’am, do 
you think you can write usa letter, all to ourselves ? 
We don’t understand the men’s.” Over two thou- 
sand are sent to these monthly, and the names of 
others who desire them are constantly sent in. 
Before the last Arctic expedition left Portsmouth, 
the men came to Miss Weston and begged that 
letters be prepared for two years in advance, that 
each month they might be comforted by them. It 
necessitated a great deal of work, but the A/dert and 
the Discovery each took a small chest of ‘ Blue 
Backs,” that, in the darkness of the Arctic night, 
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they might read of the Light of the World. 

Miss Weston holds large meetings on the ships 
when they are in port, and the men are thankful 
for her coming. At one of these, a man held up 
a ‘Blue Back,” two years old, as he said, “1 got 
that out in China, aboard the Rzxzaldo, and I thank 
God that you ever sent it to me. I was one of 
the wildest fellows in the service, but that letter 
showed me just what I was. I went to Jesus for 
pardon, and now I’m a happy man. I wouldn't 
part with that letter for five pounds. When I die 
I should like it to be buried with me.” 

Miss Weston has established a ‘Floating 
Branch”’ of the National Temperance League on 
nearly every ship in the English navy. Some 
man who is an abstainer is appointed registrar. 
He takes a pledge book and cards, and makes a 
quarterly report to Miss Weston. Many officers 
act as honorary superintendents. The pledged 
men are many thousands, and the number increases 
daily. Everywhere in England her work is spoken 
of: with praise. 

She determined to do something to help the 
many sailors at Devonport, where is found the 
largest naval arsenal in Great Britain. The na- 
tional works cover not less than three hundred 
and fifty-eight acres, comprising one of the finest 
duckyards in the world. She invited the men to 
a public room for singing and reading on a Sabbath 
afternoon, Of the thousands stationed there only 
one came, after she had waited two hours, and he 
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soon ran away, frightened! The next Sunday not 
a person appeared, and the next and the next it 
was the same. Then she had tea and cake pro- 
vided at a friend’s house where she was stopping, 
and soon more came than the house could hold. 
This was the beginning of the Sailors’ Rest and 
Institute, for which she soon raised thirty thousand 
dollars. Money came from Switzerland, Italy, 
America, India and New Zealand. Sometimes a 
sailor’s mother sent twenty-five cents; sometimes 
an anonymous friend sent one thousand dollars. 
The buildings contain a restaurant, reading-room, 
bath-room, dining, sitting and sleeping rooms. The 
first year one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
visits were made to the refreshment bar alone, 
where lemonade, coffee and the like are sold. In 
the adjacent hall a daily prayer-meeting is held, 
and meetings on every night in the week. A sea- 
man’s Clothing Depot is being arranged, so that 
Jack can buy his clothes where he gets his food 
and his gospel guidance. The men call the home 
the ‘“ Three C’s,’’ meaning coffee, comfort and 
company. Miss Weston is the manager of a Sea- 
man’s Bank where twenty-five thousand dollars 
are put in yearly, and she does not speculate with 
the money ! 


MRS. SPURGEON, AND OTHERS. 


Everypopy has heard of the great preacher, 
Spurgeon, but few, perhaps, know of the work of 
his lovely wife. Though she has been an invalid 
for fifteen years, she has reared two sons, Charles 
and Thomas, who are earnest ministers, and 
brightens her husband’s home at Westwood 
(London ) with a devotion that is both beautiful 
and helpful. 

In 1875, when Mr. Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 
dents were first published, he said to her, “ How 
do you like it?”’ Her answer was, “ I wish I could 
place it in the hands of every minister in England.” 
“Then why not do so? How much will you 
give ?” 

For some years she had been carefully gathering 
silver half-crowns. She counted them, and found 
exactly enough to pay for one hundred volumes. 
These she gave to poor pastors, whose income was 
less than seven hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
This was the beginning of the “ Book Fund” which 
has come to be one of the precious works in Eng- 
land. In the last six years she has given away 
forty-one thousand six hundred and thirty books 
to ministers of all denominations. The letters 
which have come to her after these books and her 
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many other gifts have been received, are enough 
to melt any heart into doing good. 

A Methodist minister wrote her from Ireland: 
‘‘Many loom weavers are working twelve hours a 
day for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a week! JI have no means, and I am neither able 
on the one hand to get my salary, nor yet am I dis- 
posed, on the other, to leave these poor people; 
buying books is out of the question.’’ Another 
wrote a letter of thanks, who for twenty years had 
preached for two hundred dollars or three hundred 
dollars a year, and whose wife had been an invalid 
for thirty years. A third had been prostrated for 
two years by bronchial trouble. The twelfth child 
had just come into the home, eleven now living, 
and five were under five years of age. (The italics 
are Mrs. Spurgeon’s.) Their income was two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars yearly. The wife wrote: 
“My poor heart is surcharged with grief; while I 
write these lines I can scarcely see for tears.” 

Another for twenty-one years had lived on three 
hundred dollars a year, and yet he wrote: “My 
Father gives that which more than compensates 
for poverty, for we have peace in the church and 
He blesses His own Word.” “ We never were so 
straitened as now; my income fell off last year 
more than twenty-five per cent ; and I assure you 
we have wanted the common necessaries of life, 
and I have come to my last pair of trousers. When 
I put your note into my wife’s hand she burst into 
tears, embraced me, and said, ‘ What a mercy God 
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has raised up friends to be so kind and good to us,’ ” 
‘‘T have had many a battle to fight with the devil, 
for he tempts me to give up the work which pays 
so badly; but, thank God, I could not live without 
preaching the Gospel, though at the same time my 
heart often bleeds that I cannot provide myself with 
the books which would give me a greater fitness 
for the discharge of my sacred duties.”” “I had 
been asking God to send me a pair of new shoes 
and a pair of trousers. Our hearts were so filled 
with gratitude in seeing your kind gift that we 
saved our meal, for all appetite fled in the excite- 
ment. The children skipped and clapped their 
hands for very glee, and my wife got quite fidgety 
in thinking of her new dress. The clothes fit me 
beautifully, and you will know I needed them when 
I tell you that those I am now wearing are in their 
fifth year.” * 

Another had had but one new suit in nine years. 
Another preaches in a second-hand coat of bottle- 
green, and although Mrs. Spurgeon naively says 
she does not suppose that his sermons are deteri- 
orated by his bottle-green garment, she thinks he 
would have a modest share of self-respect if he had 
becoming apparel and a five-pound note in his 
pocket. | 

Some write her that they have not had a relig- 
ious periodical or a book in five years, and are 
“tired of continually poring over the same pages.” 
A good lady in Scotland bethought herself that a 
soft woollen shawl would be acceptable along with 
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books for the ministers. After the first shz.wl had 
been sent a letter came stating that Mrs. G. had 
cut up her only shawl to make a wrap for her hus- 
band in the cold weather, and now when the winter 
came again there was no money to buy one for the 
self-sacrificing wife. How thankfully then did they 
receive Mrs. Spurgeon’s unexpected gift. 

Two lonely widows spend all their time in making 
dozens of flannel under-garments to be sent with 
the books. On Mrs. Spurgeon’s birthdays, some- 
times a bank note is wrapped around the card of 
-good wishes. On her silver wedding day, Nellie, 
eleven years old, the daughter of a minister, sent 
all she had, a silver half crown, hoping that she 
could send more on Mrs. Spurgeon’s golden wed- 
ding day. Another sent twenty-nine stamps. A 
touching letter came to her recently upon the death 
of a poor sewing woman. It contained an order 
for ten dollars and thirty-seven cents and a little 
soiled slip of paper with these words, in a trembling 
hand: “Silver three-penny pieces coming in, in the 
_ way of business. Dedicated to the Lord’s work, 
under the hand of Mrs. Spurgeon, London.” <A 
young man who had been saving sundry sixpences 
and shillings to buy a dissolving-view apparatus, 
that he might please Sunday-school children, and 
had obtained it, had also saved carefully twenty-five 
dollars for superior objectives. Learning of Mrs. 
Spurgeon’s work, he sent the last-named sum to 
her, signing himself modestly ‘ Lens.” 

John B. Gough, a prince of givers, as he is prince 
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of lecturers, gave her the proceeds of a lecture, one 
hunered dollars. She says the conversation of John 
Ploughman and John Gough was a rare treat at 
their table, and speaks of their friendship for Mr. 
and Mrs. Gough with the greatest feeling. Mrs. 
Spurgeon saves most economically for the work she 
has at heart. Finding, sometime since, some rings 
and brooches in a drawer, she sold them and real- 
ized thirty-two dollars. From some colored cotton 
frames which she has made for photographs, she 
has received two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
very day on which a bill for three hundred dollars 
came in for books, she not being aware that she 
had run in debt, a friend called and handed her five 
hundred dollars! Money has come from New Zea- 
land and Australia, some from her son Thomas, 
who went to that far-off region for his health. He 
always signs his letters to her, ‘ Mother’s Sea 
Gull,” because he is a bird of passage. 

A friend sent her six reams of paper, knowing 
she would need it in her correspondence. She 
writes,“ When it came, the sweetest voice in all the 
world said, ‘ May you live to use it all, dear wife.’ ” 
A letter from her, “‘ with loving Christian greeting,” 
lies before us, with a tiny bird flying, and the pretty 
motto, Je reviendrai (I will come again ), bringing 
a reply. 

Mrs. Spurgeon has had some unique experiences, 
as have all who do benevolent work. Once an 
anonymous note came, saying that she might expect 
a “clerical library.” Upon this promise her heart 
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rejoiced, and she immediately wrote to two or three 
ministers who needed standard commentaries and 
other expensive works that probably she could soon 
supply their wants. The huge box came, and she 
paid two dollars and twenty-five cents for expres- 
sage. With beating heart it was opened, and found 
to contain, with few exceptions, “‘o/d hymn-books, 
works by Unitarians, and books against believers’ 
baptism!’’ Another contribution was some musty 
Baptist Records, French Grammar and Exercises, 
Magnall’s Questions, and Poems by nobody knows 
whom. She has lately received . 


The Complete Housewife and Accomplished Gentlewoman’s 
Companion, being a collection of upwards of seven hundred of 
the most approved receipts for Cookery, and above three hun- 
dred receipts of medicine. London, 1766. 


Think of this book, over a century old, to help a 
poor minister give the bread of life to his people! 
Last year Mrs. Spurgeon gave away over seven 
thousand volumes, twenty-five hundred of these the 
Treasury of David, by her husband. This same 
work is needed among our home missionaries. 
Who will start a “ Book Fund” in our country ? 
Another admirable work is that done by Miss 
Agnes Hédenstrom, in the heart of busy London. 
Disowned by her family in Sweden on account of 
her conversion, she went to that great city, remain- 
ing for a year or more with Miss Annie Macpher. 
son, whose work among the destitute is well known. 
Her heart was especially interested for the fourteen 
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thousand Scandinavian sailors, who each year pass 
through London and the iniquity of a great city. 
Through her efforts, a large Temperance Home 
was built for them at 88 Leman Street, White- 
chapel, and this is always full. The young men 
call her “ mother,” though she is probably not over 
thirty, and look upon her, with her fine education 
and superior social position, as one sent down from 
above to lift them up higher. She has consump- 
tion, and at any time may be called from her work ; 
but a more cheerful, trusting spirit we have never 
seen. She speaks every evening, often to five 
thousand men, on Bibletruths. Letters have come 
to her from all parts of the world, thanking her for 
the conversion of a son, a husband, or a brother. 
This home is like an oasis in a desert; a bit of 
purity in a region of want and vice. On several 
tables are ship models, shells and stuffed birds, 
brought her by these grateful sailors. One has 
given her an inlaid ebony inkstand from India. In 
a large safe are their watches and money. One 
has just given her over eight hundred dollars, the 
results of a long trip. 

To these rough men Miss Hédenstrom is an ideal 
guide. Fortunate is that man who, having some 
woman as his ideal, as he usually has, finds her one 
so noble that she leads heavenward. 

A beautiful work is Marie Hilton’s Créche in 
Stepney Causeway, where one hundred little ones 
are daily cared for while the mothers are at work, 
or are kept for weeks if destitute. Each has a lit. 
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tle cot named Lily of the Valley, Violet, Migno- 
nette, or Daisy. Here is a little creature, sixteen 
months old, fatherless, whose mother attempted to 
drown herself and her two children because she 
could not support them. Hereis Joseph, two years 
old, found shut into a room beside his dead mother; 
his sister, seven, so starved as to be unable to stand, 
or talk above a whisper, dying in three days; over 
two thousand children were received last year. 

Another noble work is that of Mrs. Meredith, at 
Nine Elms Mission, Wandsworth Road. The 
Prison Mission is to receive poor women just re- 
leased from prison, for whom nobody cares and no 
place opens for work. One room is given to needle- 
work, sold to aid discharged prisoners. The laun- 
dry is a separate wash-house, where women just re- 
leased can earn twenty-five cents a day. In six 
months over five thousand days’ work were pro- 
vided for these people. The washers are required 
to attend the reading of the Bible and prayers 
daily. The ‘Gospel Shop,’ made attractive by 
mottoes, is used for the mother’s medical mission, 
where Christian nurses attend the sick. There is 
also a missionary institute where women prepare 
for their Christian work, and where students are 
trained for kindergarten work. A “ Prison Gate” 
meeting is held daily at the largest prison in Lon- 
don, so that no women can leave the prison with- 
out hearing the gospel message. 

Miss Rye’s emigration work is valuable. She 
has crossed the Atlantic thirty-two times with six: 
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teen hundred waifs, gathered from the slums of 
London, to pleasant homes in Canada. She says 
they are often brought to her in such dreadful con- 
ditions that “ were they sick dogs in the street we 
would not have touched them with the feet.” 

Mrs. Daniel’s work among the soldiers at Alder- 
shot, with her mission-house, Bible readings, tem- 
perance work, and hundreds of conversions, has 
been given to the world in an interesting book. 

Mrs. Margaret Lucas, sister of John Bright, is at 
the head of the British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation. A great work has been done in showing 
the English nation what a dreadful business is 
brewing or distilling, and how these are ruining 
the nation. Many among the higher classes, aided 
_by the words of such men as Dr. Farrar, Sir Wil- 
fred Lawson, and Dr. Richardson, are setting an 
example of total abstinence. 

Mrs. William Hind Smith, whose husband is 
one of the leading Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation workers of the country, is doing a grand 
work in the Young Abstainer’s Union, among the 
upper and middle classes. Drawing-room meet- 
ings, summer-garden parties, and_ school-room 
gatherings, are held. A monthly letter is ad- 
dsessed to each member with some well-selected 
temperance literature. When one remembers that 
the first total abstinence pledge was signed in Eng- 
land, as late as 1832, by Joseph Livesey at Pres- 
ton, the advance in sentiment is wonderful, both in 
England and America. 


MISS DE BROEN’S WORK. 


Woman’s benevolent work belongs largely to 
the present century. Of the eight hundred and 
twenty-two associations conducted by women, re- 
ported at our Centennial Exposition, all but five 
are the product of the last one hundred years, and 
most of the last twenty-five years. The Red Cross 
of Germany, under the Empress Augusta, for the 
care of sick and wounded in war, famine, hospital, 
or orphan asylum work, has nearly four hundred 
branches, and a membership of nearly forty thou- 
sand women. The Red Cross of Russia has one hun- 
dredand seventy-six branches. The first Woman’s 
Christian Association was organized in England as 
late as 1855. Nowthere are in Great Britain alone 
over four hundred Christian associations conducted 
by women. It is not difficult to predict the place 
women will hold in the twentieth century, from 
their wonderful advancement in education and 
influence in the nineteenth. 

If any who go abroad believe that a Christian 
woman should confine her labors simply to home 
life, lest she step outside her sphere, let them visit 
Miss De Broen’s Mission, in Paris, and see how 
God has blessed the public work of a refined, 
noble Englishwoman. Belleville, asuburb of Paris, 
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contains about fifty thousand trades-people, most 
of them very poor. The women can usually earn, 
by their needle, twenty cents a day. There is 
some drunkenness, but little as compared with 
England or America. The women are generally 
neat, in their blue skirts, and white caps. Public 
bath-houses are well patronized, as also the public 
wash-houses, where the poor women bring their 
washing, paying one cent per hour for useof tubs, 
etc. and one cent for every tub of hot water. 

In 1870, Miss De Broen, travelling in Paris, vis- 
ited Pére la Chaise with some friends. The night 
before, five hundred Communists had been shot 
there, falling into one common ditch as they ex- 
pired. By the side of this ghastly opening stood a 
crowd of desolate, sobbing women and children, 
One poor wife moaned, “I have lost all.” Miss 
De Broen’s heart was touched as she said gently, 
“ You have not lost the love of God;” and then 
she told that sad company how Christ came into 
the world as the Saviour and Comforter. On re- 
turning to the hotel she told her travelling com- 
panions that she had determined to remain among 
these people. They tried to dissuade her ; telling 
her that it was not safe for a man even to stay 
among these Socialists; besides, money for this 
work would be difficult to obtain. Her reply was, 
“Tf God has put that thought into my heart, he 
will send the money.” Soon after this two gen- 
tlemen came to Paris to dispose of some funds, pro- 
vided by the Society of Friends, for those who had 
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suffered by the Franco-Prussian War, and thus the 
way was opened for her work. 

Belleville was in a fearful condition. Filled to 
overflowing with the poor and wretched of Paris, 
made frantic by the way in which they had been 
slaughtered — in one place the pavement was taken 
up and a hole made to receive the dead bodies — 
angered at the aristocracy; what could reach them, 
save the Gospel ? 

Miss De Broen immediately began to visit poor 
women ; telling them if they would come to her 
room they would receive ten cents for three hours’ 
sewing, tickets being given them to buy meat and 
bread. They were amazed at such kindness. When 
she asked, at one of these sewing gatherings, “ Who 
wrote the Bible ?”’ one woman promptly responded, 
*Vou did, ma’am.”’ 

Day after day she spent her whole time among 
the poor and the suffering. Some had had no food 
for four days. Others had burned their furniture 
to keep warm. One poor woman, to whom Miss 
De Broen had given a red flannel skirt, said, “‘ Ab, 
Mademoiselle, if you could only give me one of 
another color! Ihave seen so much human blood 
in the streets, I cannot bear the sight of red.”’ 

Night-schools were soon established, as many of 
these people could neither read nor write. One old 
lady of sixty said: “I no longer go to my neighbors 
to gossip, neither do I wish they shall come to me; 
so I lock my door, when my work is done, as I have 
learned to read and write.” A lending library of 
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eight hundred volumes was opened. Some Testa- 
ments were put in, and these were constantly bor- 
rowed. A Bible class for men and women was 
started ; a day-school for girls, an infant school, a 
training-school, where girls were taught to do 
housework ; and Sunday and week-day services. 
The sewing-class-soon numbered three hundred 
women. Money was needed for this work. She 
went to England, and presented her work before 
the churches, and returned with four thousand dol- 
lars for a neat iron building, erected in 1876. 
The French government admitted the iron free of 
duty. : 

A Sunday-school of one hundred and fifty 
scholars was at once begun, with Miss De Broen 
as superintendent. She did not do as a friend of 
ours who gathered a Sunday-school, and sent for a 
young divinity student, half her age, to superin- 
tend it, while she did the work ! 

A medical mission was soon started in the iron 
building, attended last year by about twenty thou- 
sand people. Those needing help in sickness 
gather at ten in the morning, hear a simple Gospel 
address, and then their wants are attended to. 
While they wait to see the physician, several ladies 
go among them, speaking to them individually, 
and giving them books. A single incident will 
illustrate the good done. 

A poor man whose wife had died, leaving him 
with two children, decided to drown himself. One 
evening as he was passing the iron building, he 
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said to himself, ‘ As there is nothing to pay, I will 
go in and hear.” His heart was touched. He 
went home, put the children to bed, and knelt 
down and prayed. Very soon he was a changed 
man. 

Now he gathers children of his neighborhood 
about him, and while he mends shoes, talks to them 
_ about the Gospel. He says: “ Manya time have I 
gone to bed without food: but God is so good he 
sends me help never too soon, never too late, but 
always just at the right time. Even if I am hun- 
gry, I do not mind it so much, for now that I have 
the peace of God in my soul, I seem to be able to 
do without other things so much better.” 

Gifts for Miss De Broen’s work have come from 
all the world. One little boy of six sent twenty- 
five cents on his birthday. A servant sent her 
Christmas money, sixty-two and a half cents. So 
much has this noble woman’s work helped the city 
of Paris, that the National Society for the Encour- 
agement of Right Doing, whose members are Ro- 
manists, gave her their grand medal of honor. She 
is still young, enthusiastic, and very happy, as also 
seem her several associates, both German and Eng- 
lish young ladies. She is idolized by the people, 
as well she may be. Such work as hers is a most 
effectual remedy for Communism. 

Besides the blessed work of Mr. McAll and the 
late lamented Rev. G. T. Dodds, whose hospitable 
home and lovely wife, daughter of Dr. Bonar, 
helped to make Paris a happy place for us, Miss 
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Leigh’s ‘‘Homes”’ interested us greatly. She is 
a noble-hearted English woman, who looks espe- 
cially after her country-women and children in this 
gay city. 

She has an orphanage, a kindergarten, Chris- 
tian Association boarding-homes, soup-house, all 
the result of her own devoted Christian heart. 


PEABODY HOMES IN LONDON. 


THERE has never been but one instance of an 
American grocery boy coming to receive at the 
hands of “his friend, Queen Victoria,” a miniature 
painting of herself valued at fifty thousand dollars. 
No one man ever did more to bind America and 
England together than this same poor boy. Born 
in Danvers, Mass., in a humble home, at eleven 
years of age apprenticed to a country store- 
keeper, at fifteen in his brother’s store in Newbury- 
port, which being burnt, he was thrown out of em- 
ployment, then working for his uncle in Georgetown, 
at nineteen a partner in a large dry goods house, 
and a few years later a merchant and broker in 
London. 

Devoted to business, yet reading until he became 
very intelligent, simple and economical in his 
habits, living in lodgings, but entertaining with 
the hospitality of a prince, never using intoxicants 
nor tobacco, always affable, honest, punctual and 
conscientious, what wonder that at last George 
Peabody came to win the admiration of the world. 
He bent his unbounded energy and indomitable 
will to making money, saying toa friend, “It has 
been my constant prayer to God for upwards of 
twenty years that I might be enabled to accumu- 
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late a large sum of money to bestow in charity 
to the poor.” Worth thirteen million dollars he 
never expended more than three thousand dollars 
a year for himself. The story is told of him in 
London that he came once to a grand dinner with 
his pantaloons turned up and his boots muddy, be- 
cause he had walked to save his cab fare — twenty- 
fivecents. Heeschewed jewelry, wearing his watch 
attached to a simple black cord. 

His gifts are well known; to the Peabody Insti- 
tute at Peabody, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; Peabody Academy, Salem, one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars; Phillips Academy, 
twenty-five thousand dollars; Kenyon College, 
Ohio, twenty-five thousand dollars; Yale College, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; Harvard 
College, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars; Southern Education Fund, 
three million dollars; Homes for London Poor, 
three million dollars ; making, with some smaller 
gifts, over eight million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, besides the four million dollars left to his rela- 
tives. I thought the last time we entered the 
white marble Institute at Baltimore, sat in the 
free library, walked through the gallery of art, and 
Academy of Music, and learned of the lectures by 
eminent scientists and scholars, that Mr. Peabody 
had “ planned even better than he knew.” 

One of his most beautiful gifts is the one hun- 
dred thousand dollar memorial church at George- 
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town, to his mother. He was so fond of her, that 
in youth he was nicknamed ‘‘mother-boy.” He 
received the Freedom of the City of London, the 
largest enameled portrait of the Queen ever at- 
tempted in England, a furnace having been built 
especially to prepare it, and medals from Congress 
and elsewhere. Dying in 1869, his body was 
brought to Danvers in the finest war vessel of 
Her Majesty’s kingdom, after an impressive funeral 
service in Westminster Abbey. His noble exam- 
ple has already borne fruit in an Otis, a Slater, 
a Stone, a Johns Hopkins, and many more. Mr. 
Peabody’s beautiful monument stands near the 
Royal Exchange in London, and not far away is 
the one recently erected to the memory of Sir 
Rowland Hill, author of the penny postage. 

The Peabody Homes are one of the grandest 
charities in the world. It is almost an impossibil- 
ity, in large cities, for the poor to afford rent in 
clean and respectable localities. Mr. Peabody in- 
tended his homes, not for paupers and idlers, but 
for “the worthy poor of good moral character.” 
When he gave his three million dollars he said, 
“If judiciously managed for two hundred years, its 
accumulation will amount toa sum sufficient to buy 
the city of London.”” The net gain last year was 
one hundred and ninety-three thousand, seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars from rents and interest, 
besides putting up four hundred and thirty-two 
new dwellings! Immense blocks of brick and 
stone, five or six stories high, have been built in 
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thirteen of the worst portions of London, thereby 
doing away with numbers of tumble-down buildings 
and saloons. These blocks are built on four sides 
of an open court, which formsa play-ground for the 
children, who otherwise must live upon the street. 
Thus far the trustees of the fund have provided 
over six thousand rooms, exclusive of laundries and 
bath-rooms. The inmates are cabmen, watchmen, 
needle-women, char-women; laborers of every 
kind. The average weekly earnings of the father 
of each family is five dollars and seventy-five cents, 
The rent of each room is about fifty cents. This 
includes the free use of water, laundries, bath-rooms 
and sculleries. : 

The rules for the buildings are simple. Children 
must be vaccinated, rent paid weekly in advance, 
halls and steps washed every Saturday, and swept 
every morning before ten o’clock, dogs not allowed, 
neither intemperate tenants, and gas turned off at 
eleven. The death rate in these buildings is nearly 
four per cent. below the average for all London. 
Parents, with many children, are not accepted as 
tenants, Mr. Peabody, feeling, perhaps, with all the 
writers on political economy abroad, that over-pop- 
ulation is one of the evils of Great Britain. Prof. 
Farratt says: “If, in a country like England, the 
possible increase of population is not adequately 
restrained by prudential habits, the general condi- 
tion of the nation will become more and more un- 
satisfactory, and pauperism will assume formidable 
proportions.” John Stuart Mill said: ‘“‘ Noone has 
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a right to bring creatures into life to be supported 
by other people.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Manship, superin- 
tendent of the thirteen new blocks in Drury Lane 
(Great Wild street), we went over the buildings 
carefully. Across the street were filthy children, 
and ragged women staggering out of the saloons, 
while the windows of the Peabody houses had 
many plants, and the children who played in the 
court looked clean and happy. The rooms were 
neatly kept, the passages tasteful with their red 
dado and tinted walls, the laundries had stationary 
tubs with all modern improvements, and dust and 
rubbish were taken through iron traps to the base- 
ment. Mr. Manship has shown great tact and 
wisdom in his management. In this cluster of 
buildings, seventy families have three rooms each 
at one dollar and fifty cents per week, or seventy- 
eight dollars a year; seventy-three have two each 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents, and twenty-nine 
have one room each at seventy-five cents, or sixty- 
two in some cases. There are no vacant rooms. 
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SEVERAL LONDON CHARITIES. 


OTHER London charities are well-nigh number- 
less. There are over one hundred and thirty alms- 
houses and asylums for old people, the same num- 
ber of hospitals and about one hundred and fifty 
homes for girls and boys. Although four million 
persons need many such institutions, much money 
has been put into brick and mortar, as in our own 
country, to perpetuate somebody’s name, or carry 
out somebody’s pet ideas. Near the house of a 
schoolmate, the wife of an English clergyman, isa ~ 
fine ‘“‘Home for Gentlewomen,” which with our 
Republican teaching seemed peculiar. Here also 
is a “ Middle Class Convalescent Hospital.’ There 
are thirteen societies to aid discharged prisoners; 
good things, if we have done our duty to prevent 
men and women from becoming convicts. Loans 
to poor people without interest, homes and training 
schools for servants, health lectures to the poor, 
free lessons in dress making, the Morey Home for 
destitute teachers and sewing women, Cripples 
Home (there are one hundred thousand cripples in 
England under one year old!) four hundred and 
sixty troughs and about the same number of drink- 
ing fountains for man and beast, a society to open 
up new employments for women, with the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury at its head ;— all are helpful. 

A worthy charity, the Earl of Shaftesbury presi- 
dent, is the providing of thirty ‘‘shelters”’ for cab- 
men —neat houses in the street where they can 
warm themselves and their coffee, and cook their 
meat. Another is the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society, which has fifty-two dining-rooms where 
those who attend the ragged schools can have one 
meat dinner a week for a penny. Each month 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand such din- 
ners are furnished. Soup is given on four days, 
and meat twice a week to sick children. Most of 
these are the children of drunken parents, unfitted 
to care for them, and should be made wards of the 
State. Of course it is said, if the children are re- 
moved, the parents will be idlers. They are such 
already, and the children become ruined. The 
Midnight Missions are helping to save corrupt 
London. Over five thousand girls have been re- 
claimed by one home, as many by another, and 
Woman’s Mission to Woman, on the Strand, has 
placed in Christian homes, found situations for, and 
restored to parents over eleven thousand girls! 
The Royal Maternity Charity, with the Queen as 
patron, the Duke of Argyle president, and Sir 
John Lubbock treasurer, cares annually for thirty- 
five hundred poor mothers, at their homes, at the 
birth of their children. 

The work of Miss Burdette Coutts, who is said 
to have spent fifteen million dollars in charities, 
. her model tenement houses and church at Gretna 
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Green, London, and the deaconess houses of Catha: 
rine Pennefather at Mildmay Park, with their night 
schools for working-men, training homes for godly 
women, invalid home for the poor, cottage hospitals 
and infant schools, are an inspiration to every 
American. 

London has some odd charities. One bequest 
gives one thousand dollars annually to “a decayed 
master-brewer ;’’ another, one hundred and ninety 
dollars to each of ‘five spinster daughters of clergy- 
men ;” gratuitous relief annually to twenty-eight 
thousand afflicted with diseases of the teeth ; home 
for lost and starving dogs at Battersea Park, where 
they may be sold in three days if not called for; a 
great coat to five poor livery men; scrap-books and 
sea-shells to sick children ; a new penny anda bag 
of raisins to each boy in the Blue Coat School on 
Good Friday of Passion Week —this school was 
founded by Edward VI. in 1553, and the costume 
worn, long blue coat, short yellow breeches and 
yellow stockings, and no caps, even in the worst 
weather, are such as were adopted at its founda- 
tion ; anew sixpence to each of twenty-one widows, 
who go on this same day to a grave close by St. 
Bartholomew the Great. The sleeper underneath, 
who died four hundred years ago, is forgotten even 
in name, but her six-penny pieces are regularly re- 
membered. 

We used often to go to George Yard, White- 
chapel, to see the noble work of George Holland, 
who has given his life to ragged schools. Since 
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such schools were started, nearly forty years ago, 
three hundred thousand children have been rescued 
from crime to become good citizens. The last 
time we took tea with the white-haired man, two 
bright-looking boys came into the room, perhaps 
nine and ten years of age, one with a shriveled 
leg, and the other with a deformed arm. We said 
to one, “ John, tell us about yourself, where you 
have lived, and what you have done!” 

‘We use to live in a fine house, mum, and 
father were a preacher, an’ there was big folks 
come to see us. Father drank, and then mother, 
an’ we left the big house an’ come to a alley.” 

‘‘ And how did you live after you came to Lon- 
don?” 

“ Father died, and mother got wus” (worse), and 
then he added with a chuckle, ‘‘ We steals knives 
an’ sells ’em for sixpence, and buys buns for a 
penny !”’ 

“How did you get hurt?” 

“Jim was runned over by a ’bus, an’ I gots my 
arm smashed by hangin’ onto a wagin. You see, 
mum, we’sallus on the streets nights, cause mother 
shoves us out o’ bed, an’ you have to hang onto 
wagins, or suthin’, to pass the time. You can’t 
stay long ina place, less you find an empty barrel or 
suthin’, cause the bobby ”’ ona), “he rushes 
you along.”’ 

And these are only two of noble George Holland’s 
hundreds. 

We went one Sunday morning to Gray’s Yard, 
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Ragged Church, James St. (Oxford St.), founded in 
1835. Here more than a thousand men—some 
who had held prominent positions in life, were 
pointed out to us —came in want and rags to get 
a half loaf of bread and two cups of coffee, and then 
listen to stirring words by Dr. Norman Macleod 
and others. I shall never forget those rooms full 
of upturned faces, besides a whole yard full who 
could not enter, nor a crowded room of sad-faced 
women to whom we spoke of our own Christian 
mother, now gone to her reward. Some of these 
people had walked all night to be there early enough 
in the morning to get a seat, for hundreds were 
necessarily turned away. At noon, each received 
a pound of meat pie, more coffee, and stayed toa 
second meeting. Some looked and ate as though 
they were half famished. England is beginning to 
realize, that, as the most of this dreadful poverty 
and crime comes from drink, she is sinning against 
herself in giving beer to her Blue Coat School and 
college boys with their food daily, and putting 
brewers and distillers into Parliament, men who are 
helping, by their business, of making or selling in- 
toxicants, to ruin her people. 

One should take time, while in London —alas ! 
that so many have only time “to shop,” because 
goods are cheap—to visit Doctor Barnardo’s Homes 
at the East End. He is still a young man, with a 
most benignant face. In his ‘preventive depart- 
ment,” as he calls it, he has a Boys’ Home with 
three hundred inmates, found mostly beneath 
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arches, in empty vehicles or in dark corners. On 
the front of the Home are the words, ‘“ No desti- 
tute boy or girl ever refused admission.” One boy 
of fifteen had walked all the way from Scotland, 
ragged, hungry and penniless. Another, fourteen, 
could not obtain a place without “a character,” 
and so took to stealing. In the Home for Little 
Boys there are seventy-one children. The village 
Home for Orphan and Destitute Girls at Ilford has 
thirty houses on thirty acres of ground. Here are 
nearly six hundred girls, with the saddest histories 
possible. One, two years old, is the child of a 
child thirteen years old, in short dresses ; another, 
a flower girl, had often walked the streets all night 
when trade was bad. To his Infirmary for Sick 
Children a poor child came recently, suffering with 
consumption, compelled to beg on the street by a 
depraved woman. The girl had been refused ad- 
mittance to four hospitals because incurable. She 
lived five months with Doctor Barnardo, and died 
a Christian. 

In his “industrial department” he has a city 
messenger brigade, ‘‘ wood choppers,” boys who 
prepare kindling, and a shoe-black brigade, which 
three companies have earned as high as thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year. A tea meeting is given to 
factory girls, a weekly dinner to five hundred chil- 
dren, as Doctor Barnardo carries on three ragged 
schools,a workingmen’s club, a penny bank, bands 
of hope, mothers’ meetings, coffee palaces, deacon- 
esses house, and a medical mission, where about 
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fourteen thousand are helped annually, and the way 
opened for Gospel work. Sixteen hundred persons 
come to a Sunday evening service at one of the 
coffee houses. 

With such charities as Peabody’s and the others 
mentioned, some sound temperance legislation, and 
a change in the fashion of social drinking, there is 
hope for the great cities. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S COLLEGES. 


No people deserve education more than those 
who work day after day to earn an honorable liv- 
ing, and perhaps none prize itso much. Twenty- 
five years ago, Rev. Frederic Denison Maurice, the 
beloved friend of Dean Stanley, Tennyson, and 
Kingsley, founded a Workingmen’s College in 
Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, London, and 
gave much of his life and heart toit, interesting other 
great men in it also. Professor Ruskin, the great- 
est art critic of the age, gave much of five years in 
teaching art to these workingmen, and the gratui- 
tous labor was well repaid in their love for the 
teacher, andtheir development in the work. He, in 
perhaps more than any other artist, has been and is 
the friend of the workingman. He has established 
near his home in Sheffield a museum solely for 
them, to which a tenth of his income is devoted, 
and much of his own best work. 

England has already realized that a country 
whose workers are uneducated has no true founda- 
tion for good citizenship. How shall men or women 
be able to live nobly for a land, unless they know its 
history, and can be proud of its greatness? How 
shall they learn to honor God better than by read- 
ing his care and love in astronomy, or natural his- 
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tory, or in the wonders of natural science ; such as 
electricity, whose power we are just beginning to 
touch ? 

As soon as the college was built, scholars flocked 
eagerly toit. They were tired when night came, 
but they must learn. Blacksmiths, bricklayers, 
carpenters, clerks, engineers, gas fitters, engravers, 
grocers, jewelers, plumbers, plasterers, iron work- 
ers, tailors, upholsterers, wood carvers, day labor- 
ers, came to study. The first year there were 
three hundred and eighty students; now there are 
about eight hundred. Some asked, Would these 
mechanics study French? Yes; one hundred and 
thirty-seven are studying it. Surely they would 
not desire Latin and Greek? Fifty are studying 
these. There are forty-five in physiology, twenty- 
five in political economy, sixty-seven in short-hand, 
twenty-seven in philosophy, twenty-eight in law, 
twenty-seven in mechanics, fifteen in history, fif- 
teen in German, twenty-seven in geology, twenty- 
four in grammar, thirty-one in electricity, twenty- 
eight in book-keeping, twenty-three in biology, 
eighty-five in art, thirty-two in arithmetic, and thir- 
teen in algebra. The Latin professor says these 
men did “an astonishing amount of work ”’ in Tac- 
itus, Cicero, and Virgil, while they knew little of 
English grammar from their being too poor to go 
to school. Who was right in saying that these 
young men would rather lounge about street cor 
ners or in saloons, than study? 

Weekly free lectures were given by such men as 
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Huxley and Tyndall in science, Seeley in history, 
one of Cambridge’s most remarkable men, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Lowes Dickinson, Madox Brown 
in art, Furnivall, the famous Shakespearean scholar, 
William Morris, the author of the Earthly Paradise, 
Moncure D. Conway, the writer, and others equally 
famous. 

The classes for reading, writing and arithmetic 
meet four nights a week, the fee being one dollar per 
term, and the samefordrawing. In Latinand Greek 
the fee is twenty-five cents per term; in French 
and German one dollar and fifty cents per term. 
The college library has six thousand voluines and 
is Open every evening from seven o'clock to ten ; 
the coffee room from half-past five to eleven. 
Coffee is four cents, bread two, potatoes two, chop 
sixteen, steak eighteen cents. Students by exam- 
inations may become “associates,’’ and these, 
members of the council, which is the governing 
board. A “Maurice Rowing Club” has fifty mem- 
bers, the president being Mr. Furnivall, an old 
University oarsman. Last year over one hundred 
went to the University at Cambridge, dined in the 
great hall of Trinity, and took tea in the Fellows 
Garden of Downing College. The teaching is all 
voluntary, save in Latin, Greek, and French, and 
is given largely by University men. The classes 
in arithmetic, grammar, and writing are taught by 
an American, Mr. S. Stanton, who for thirteen 
years has wrought most nobly and unselfishly in 
this work. Thomas Hughes, M. P., is President. 
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In Fitz-Roy Square is a college for working 
women. A few of us were invited to tea to meet sev- 
eral hundred young girls, some from stores, some 
teachers ; all eager to learn. Most of them have 
pretty, interesting, and earnest faces. Those faces 
are usually brightest and prettiest when the owners 
are busiest. Thereis no chance for ennui or sadness 
to leave traces. A face accustomed to look happy 
by constant meeting of people in stores or social 
life or business, keeps younger and fresher than 
one who is much alone or very quiet. W.R. S. 
Ralston, M. A., the intimate friend of the late 
Tourguenief, the great Russian novelist, whose 
own books are enjoyed on both sides of the water, 
read a witty poem on Russia. About the same 
classes are taught here as at the Workingmen’s 
College, save that needle-work and cooking are 
added. The fee for the former is four dollars and 
Afty cents per term, and to servants three dollars 
and fifty cents ; Miss Tegetmeier has classes in plain 
and high-class cookery. The best of lecturers come 
here: Thomas Hughes, Cave Thomas, life gov- 
ernor of University College, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, Sir John Lubbock, Henry Morley of Uni- 
versity College, William Morris, Prof. Seeley, Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, Reginald Stuart Poole of the 
British Museum, and J. G. Fitch. The latter is 
one of Her Majesty’s school inspectors, and one of 
the London University Senate ; a gentleman as no- 
ble in heart as his mind is cultured and his manner 
polished. In an address, recently given, he said : 
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“ A woman, it is said, has no profession, no need 
to get a living — her life is to be social and domes- 
tic. She needs, therefore, no severe mental train- 
ing or knowledge of law or science. Well, but 
there are many men who have no profession, who 
are born to wealth and independence, and whose 
lives are wholly social and domestic. Yet nobody 
preaches to them as to the worthlessness of Latin 
and Greek, or the inconsistency between mathemat- 
ical study and the cares of a country gentleman, 
who divides his time between his family, his neigh- 
bors, his horses, and his dogs. Nobody ever says 
of a man that to increase his intellectual power is 
to diminish his moral influence, to endanger the 
refinement of his character, or the love he has to 
his family.” Of work, he said: “In England it 
seems to be a point of honor with the professional 
man to keep all the women who are dependent on 
him in complete idleness and perfectly ignorant of 
his professional work. With the more prosperous 
tradesman this is still more marked. His ideal of 
life is to have a home far away from his business ; 
and to keep his daughters in genteel retirement, 
radiant in apparel, and like the lilies of the field, 
‘that toil not, neither do they spin.’ The other day, 
I heard of an unexpected visit paid by the ladies 
of a rural vicarage to the wife of a well-to-do farmer 
who apologized deeply because the two young 
ladies, her daughters, were caught in their aprons 
assisting daintily in some household work. ‘I as- 
sure you they are not obliged to do it. They 
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might sit all day with their hands before them and 
do nothing, like ladies, if they liked.’ Surely there 
is something essentially vulgar in this notion of 
the gentility of indolence, and in the encourage- 
ment everywhere given to girls in the higher and 
middle classes to speak contemptuously, not only 
of the work which they themselves might do, but 
of the employments by which their own fathers 
earn their bread. The misery that falls upon the 
households of men who fail in business or die sud- 
denly, would be greatly mitigated, if, in the time 
of prosperity, it were the habit to let the women 
of the family feel the delight of earning some of 
their own comforts.” 

This college was started five years ago, largely 
by Miss Frances Martin, a noble woman devoted 
to good things. About one third who come can 
read and write but indifferently, having been 
obliged to earn their living from earliest childhood. 
One domestic spent her “night out” for four 
years at the college, and one night surprised her 
teacher by the gift of two dollars and fifty cents 
for the good of the college. She had worked out 
since she was eight years old, and now felt the 
blessing of this opportunity to learn. The college 
is in union with the Society of Art. A penny 
bank is also in connection, and during the past 
year one hundred and seventeen students have de- 
posited over six hundred dollars. The coffee and 
reading rooms are inviting, and the lectures and 
concerts very enjoyable. The good done is incal- 
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culable. If it be necessary to educate and elevate 
men, how much more women who will have such an 
untold influence in their homes or in social life, 
whether they marry or not. Ruskin says: “If 
only one in the family can be educated, by all 
means let that one be the girl.” 

There is a third “college for men and women,” 
at 29 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, with about five 
hundred pupils. 

The president is the eloquent Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, one of the most charming preachers in 
London, and one of its most scholarly men. He 
has a grand head, full physique, and benignant 
face. The secretary of this college says: ‘‘ The 
women who were against the plan at first (of co- 
education) approve it on experience, some with en- 
thusiasm. The teachers, as a rule, greatly prefer 
mixed classes, as being more full of life and inter- 
est, and the love of the social life has maintained 
and even increased its very high tone. No breath 
of reproach or scandal has touched us, and several 
marriages have followed friendships formed in the 
study and coffee-room life of this college. I regard 
our absolute success as mainly due to the constant 
presence of a lady superintendent, who is at once 
the friend of all students and the guardian of the 
highest tone throughout the place. In this co- 
education I have been largely indebted to the 
thought and encouragement of American friends.” 

We said, “It has been urged that men do not like 
to be taught by women, or fear their incapacity.” 
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The reply was, “A prejudice in favor of men 
teaching classics has given way before the demon- 
stration of woman’s fitness to take such classes. 
One of our most successful Greek classes has been 
held by a lady —a Cambridge student.” Similar 
colleges are being started in London and in the 
provinces. The learning of the world is no longer 
for the rich alone. Books are cheap, and every- 
body must read and study, if he or she would be 
respected. 

The Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, 
for men and women, with lectures and classes is 
like the others. Since it was founded, over fifty 
years ago, seventy thousand persons have availed 
themselves of its advantages. Two of the lectur- 
ers’ topics were “ President Garfield,’”’and “An even- 
ing with Longfellow.” These are either free, or 
about twelve cents apiece. These institutions are 
all more or less like Cooper Institute, New York, 
and we ought to have hundreds like them all over 
America. The world’s workers cannot go to the 
college ; the college must come to them. 

John Stuart Mill said of education as a remedy 
for the ills of the working people: “It is indeed 
not the principal, but the sole remedy, if under- 
stood in its widest sense.” 

Said Jules Ferry, recently : “ Labor and schools 
— that is the lawof thefuture. It is by these that 
the great American democracy is daily taking gi- 
gantic strides toward the almost incalculable great- 
ness of its destinies.” France herself is nobly 
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doing her part. There are more than one hundred 
art classes for adults in Paris alone, all numerously 
attended, and chiefly by workingmen. There are 
also free courses of elementary and advanced lec- 
tures in every branch of literature, art, and science, 
including modern languages, biology and mathe- 
matics, given by men of national reputation, at- 
tended mostly by workingmen. 

The Common School Education of our own 
country would be a blessing if for no other reason 
than that it increases the income of the laborer from 
twenty to fifty per cent. (Report of Bureau of 
Education, 1870.) 

Professor Walker says in his “ Wages Question :”’ 
“Tf the State will see to it that the whole body of 
the people can read and write and cipher, that the 
common air and common water are kept pure ; and 
that the first feeble efforts of the poor at bettering 
their condition and ‘saving for a rainy day’ are 
guarded against official frauds and speculative 
risks, it may take its hands off at a hundred other 
points and trust its citizens in the main to do and 
care for themselves.” Menand women must learn 
to think for themselves, and not be led by un- 
scrupulous persons. Compulsory education, wide 
reading and high moral character will fit men to 
stand by their own best manhood. Emerson well 
says, ‘“ The man who stands by himself, the world 
will stand by him also.” 

The “ Workingmen’s Club and Institute Union,” 
of London, is an association of five hundred and 
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fifty clubs for mutual improvement by lectures and 
libraries and for recreation. Mr. Hodgson Pratt is 
its leading spirit. Only recently one thousand of 
its seventy-five thousand members were entertained 
at the South Kensington Museum by the president 
and his wife, Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey. How 
different the position of the intelligent workingman 
of to-day from that of the Helots of Sparta, put to 
death at will, or the Roman peasant, sold like the 
ox, with the land on which he labored. 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS; A HELP 
TO WORKING PEOPLE. 


No country, especially a great and growing one 
like ours, can afford to overlook any agencies which 
prevent pauperism, or which tend to habits of 
economy and self-support. Self-help is, of course, 
best for individual growth and national prosperity. 
Most people will save, if the plan of investment be 
made simple, the agencies close at hand, and the 
results sure. One fraudulent transaction or mis- 
fortune in a bank, spoils confidence among the 
poor and neutralizes all desire to save in future. 
That England has an admirable plan for assisting 
her working people in her Post-Office Savings 
Banks is undoubted; and that most nations will 
follow her example is equally certain. They are 
doing so already. 

Said the late Postmaster-General Fawcett, one of 
England’s greatest political economists and one of 
her most far-sighted and incorruptible men: “Italy, 
on the whole, seems in advance of almost every 
other country in the study and imitation of our 
system and in efforts to improve upon it.” Her 
amount of deposits in 1879 was seven million seven 
hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars. In France it has just gone 
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into operation. In Austria, last year, after a visit to 
the British post-office departments, an Austrian 
Parliamentary Commission recommended the adop- 
tion of the English Post-Office Savings Banks, 
justified, say they, by the nineteen years’ experi- 
ence of Great Britain, ‘‘ the most practical and 
business-like country in the world.” In Holland, 
a measure for establishing Post-Office Savings 
Banks was passed by the legislature in May, 1880, 
and the Commissioner for the Government spent 
four days in the English post-office investigating 
thé system. Sweden has sent prominent men to 
study it. Norway and Switzerland are moving in 
the matter. Russia and Portugal have sought in- 
formation upon the subject. Japan has copied the 
system. Miss Bird says inher “ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan:” “In the year ending June, 1870, the 
Post-Office Savings Banks, which number five hun- 
dred and ninety-five, show an increase of three 
hundred and five, an increase in the number of de- 
positors of one hundred and fifty-three, four per 
cent., and in the amount deposited of sixty-two and 
four tenths per cent.” Canada, Victoria, and 
other parts of the colonies have adopted it. 

What is this system, and has it been a success in 
Great Britain? In 1860 a plan was proposed by 
Mr. George Chetwynd, by which every post-office 
should become a place of deposit in connection 
with the General Post-Office of the Government. 
This was adopted by Act of Parliament, and with 
some slight modifications is now in use. 
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A depositor applies to a postmaster near at hand, 
with any amount, from twenty-five cents up to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, the latter being the limit 
receivable in anyone year. The depositor is given 
a bank book by the postmaster, who, in a printed 
form prepared for him, enters the name of the de- 
positor, the date and amount, with his own 
name and office, and in another printed form the 
number of the depositor’s book, amount and depos- 
itor’s signature, which latter form he sends daily, 
with the list of withdrawals, to the central office, 
where the accounts are duly “ examined” and en- 
tered upon ledgers and a printed receipt sent to 
each depositor. If, as is sometimes the case, the 
account sent by the postmaster to the general 
office does not agree with the receipt sent to the 
depositor, he is at once notified of his error, the 
supposition being that he is inaccurate rather than 
dishonest. The system acts as a perfect check 
upon irregularities. 

When a person desires to withdraw a given 
amount, he sends a printed form to the central 
office : 


I hereby give notice that I wish to withdraw the sum of 
from my deposit account, bearing the above number in the books 
of the Post-Office Savings Banks, and I request that a warrant may 
be issued for the above-named sum and made payable to me at the | 
Post-Office. 


A warrant is at once sent to the depositor, who 
presents it with his bank book to the local post- 
master. He is meantime advised by the central 
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office of the withdrawal, and asked to see if the 
signature on the notice corresponds with one made 
in the book when the money was deposited. No 
depositor with the Government can have money in 
any other savings bank. One person may deposit 
money for another or draw it when an order is 
properly signed. Children under seven may be- 
come depositors, if some person fulfill the neces- 
sary conditions. When persons move from one 
locality to another a system of cross entries is in 
use, so that no new bank books are required. 
Books must be sent to the central office once a 
year for examination. 

At the end of the first year after the Post-Office 
Savings Banks were started, the amounts of de- 
posits reached nearly eight million dollars, with an 
average of about fifty dollars for each depositor. 
It was estimated that one fourth was drawn from 
the old savings banks, and that three fourths was 
from new depositors. Some persons offered three 
thousand dollars, without interest, so anxious were 
they for a safe place for their money. 

There are now over six thousand Post-Office 
Savings Banks in the United Kingdom. In the 
year 1880 there were deposited fifty-one million 
four hundred and ninety-six thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, being an increase of two 
million sixty thousand eight hundred and five dol- 
lars over the previous year. The largest amount 
deposited on any one day was four hundred and 
forty-nine thousand two hundred and twenty dol- 
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lars, January Ist. The aggregate interest earned 
by depositors since the opening of these banks is 
thirty-seven million two hundred and ninety-three 
thousand two hundred and seventy dollars. A large 
number of Trustee Savings Banks have voluntarily 
closed. The system has proved both acceptable to 
the people and remunerative to the Government. 
The Postage-Stamp Saving Scheme, adopted in 
1879, has been most useful. Little slips of paper 
were prepared with twelve squares each, the size 
of astamp. To these, as persons were able to save, 
penny by penny, penny stamps (two cents each) 
could be affixed. When the slip was full, and they 
had thus saved twenty-five cents, any postmaster 
would give them a bank book. Ina single month 
no less than fifty-eight thousand new accounts 
were thus opened. It was feared by some that 
boys would take the stamps from letters and sell 
them ; but Professor Fawcett said he had reason to 
know that not a single letter had been so tampered 
with, | 
Penny banks have been established in Great Brit- 
ain for several years, Although this stamp-saving 
scheme has done away with many, yet others are 
frequently opened. More than one hundred and 
eleven thousand deposit books were supplied last 
year to the managers of penny banks. In 1880 
there were fourteen hundred penny banks, having 
accounts in connection with the Post-Office Sav- 
ings Banks. Of these ninety were connected with 
Sunday-schools, one hundred and four with board 
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schools, one hundred and seventy-one with the 
national or church schools, and fourteen with man- 
ufactories and workshops. 

Another admirable plan is that of allowing in- 
vestments in Government stock to be made at the 
Post-Office Savings Banks. Any person may in- 
vest from fifty dollars to five hundred dollars atthe 
current price. The charge to the person making 
the investment is eighteen cents if the amount does 
not exceed one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
The interest is three per cent., payable semi- 
annually. The same money is charged for selling 
the securities. One can only hold fifteen hundred 
dollars at most ; but this gives a poor man one more 
safe opening for his hard-earned wages, and makes 
him proud to be a sharer in the affairs of Govern- 
ment. He can lose nothing here through specula- 
tion. 

In one week after this plan was adopted one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand nine hundred and forty- 
five dollars worth of stock was taken, the average 
of each person being two hundred and sixty-five 
dollars. In Italy this method came into use five 
years ago, and the amount invested the third year 
was four times that of the first. In France, in 
1877, one hundred and forty-four thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars worth of securities 
was taken by over twenty thousand persons. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett well said: “It is remarked that 
there is not, perhaps, any other state in Europe 
where the public debt has been so democratized,” 
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to which France owes, in a great measure, ‘‘the 
stability of her credit and the success of her public 
loans.” 

At about two thousand post-offices in Great 
Britain any man or woman in sound health, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty, may insure bis 
or her life for not less than one hundred dollars, nor 
more than five hundred dollars. A person between 
twenty-nine and thirty may secure five hundred 
dollars at death by a monthly payment of a trifle 
over one dollar. This payment may be so arranged 
that it will cease at sixty. Life annuities (pen- 
sions) may also be obtained —a great desideratum 
to working people whose only support in old age is 
the strength of their hands in youth. By the pay- 
ment, between thirty and thirty-one, of alump sum 
of about nine hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
a person receives fifty dollars yearly through life. 
There is great consolation in this kind of life insur- 
ance, because you are sure that your money does 
not go into magnificent buildings, nor extravagant 
salaries, as is too often the case in America. 

As is well known, the Government in its post- 
office buildings has the monopoly of the Telegraph 
in the United Kingdom. It paid fifty million dol- 
lars for the lines and in repairs, as they were in bad 
condition when purchased. The messages sent last- 
year exceeded by nearly four million the number 
of the year previous. The charge to the public is 
twenty-five cents for twenty words, and to the 
press, twenty-five cents for one hundred words. 
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The net proceeds last year paid the interest, and 
left about twelve thousand dollars toward cancel- 
ling the debt. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Fawcett, we 
went through the various branches of the post- 
office, learning much from the gentlemanly officials. 
The telegraphic department, with its eight hundred 
machines and about sixteen hundred workmen, isa 
marvelous sight indeed, such development of sci- 
ence can never be aught but amazing and inspir- 
ing. Two alphabets were kindly prepared for us, 
one of dots and the other of dashes, after the former 
had been passed through the Wheatstone auto- 
matic transmitter, both quite as unreadable to us 
as the Egyptian hieroglyphics in the British Mu- 
seum. Here are chronophers, which send the cor- 
rect time to various stations; here twenty-seven 
special lines from Fleet street to the various news- 
papers of the country, and here the test box, where 
the wires seem numberless. The longest line is to 
Aberdeen, a distance of six hundred and fifty miles, 
the wire being relaid at Newcastle. Through the 
thirty-two automatic tubes, some of them two and 
one half miles in length, are blown messages in lit- 
tle cylinders, six inches long and two in diameter. 
When this novel plan was suggested London was 
convulsed with laughter. The world is not help- 
ful to new ideas. 

About eight hundred women are employed here, 
some as supervisors ; indeed the whole Metropol- 
itan division is supervised by women; and their 
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work gives great satisfaction. When the telegraph 
companies were bought out by the Government, 
the employés were retained, and thus women were 
first employed by the department. Men and women 
work side by side. Says the London Quarterly 
Review, for January, 1881: “ They formerly worked 
in separate galleries ; but it was found desirable to 
place them in the same galleries as the men and 
boys, and their society and mutual influence has 
been productive of beneficial results.’”’ The work- 
ing day is eight hours, and the maximum wages of 
second and first-class are six dollars and seventy- 
five cents and eight dollars and fifty cents weekly. 
The immense engines and batteries of twenty-one 
thousand cells are well worth a visit. The Swan 
electric light is in use. 

Women are also engaged in the Post-Office 
Savings Banks with the greatest success. We 
were told that they are accurate, quick to detect 
errors, faithful in their work and entirely compe- 
tent. They issue warrants to depositors, advise 
postmasters, examine the returns, add interest and 
invest in stocks for the depositors, Concerning 
some of these things their capacity at first was 
greatly doubted. In six years the number of women 
in this department has risen from thirty to one 
hundred and sixty. The working hours are six. 
The wages for principal clerks are from six hun- 
dred dollars to eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
For the superintendent, who is a young lady of 
marked ability, nine hundred dollars, increasing 
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yearly by seventy-five dollars till it reaches fifteen 
hundred dollars. These wages are probably not | 
more than half the sum paid to men for similar 
work ; but thanks to the justice and manhood of 
the Postmaster-General this unequal pay for equal 
work is gradually changing. Ability without re- 
gard to sex must eventually be the only standard. 
These positions are gained by Civil-Service Com- 
petitive Examinations in arithmetic, English com- 
position, geography, English history, writing and 
spelling. The candidates must be between eight- 
een and twenty and unmarried, losing their posi- 
tions ifthey marry. In this matter England is not 
liberal as the French and Swiss republics, in both | 
of which women may marry and retain their places. 
One thousand candidates presented themselves for 
the last fifty vacancies in the London office. 

In Austria, large numbers of the postmasters 
and assistants are women. In France women are 
employed as receivers; in the central administra- 
tion as accountants and in registering. The Bank 
of France also employs women in classification 
andcontrol. Italy and Russia have ladies in teleg- 
raphy, and in the latter country these must speak 
four languages. The London Prudential Life In- 
surance Company was led to engage women from 
a visit of some of the officials to the Washington 
Treasury Department in 1870. One country learns 
wisdom from the experience of another. The Lon- 
don Zzmes wisely says: “ Though we do not like a 
‘meddling and dictatorial superintendence of a gov- 
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ernment over a people, that is no reason why a gov 
ernment should not afford facilities for the growth 
of good habits in the poorer classes, leaving to their 
option to make what use of the opportunity they 
please. This is only helping people to help them- 
selves and seconding a spontaneous growth.”’ 

America has almost boundless resources ; but her 
people must be helped to save, if she is to hold pre- 
éminence among the nations. A nation that earns 
much and spends all is poor. Ifa healthy stimulus 
for saving were engendered, especially among our 
children and working people (we are nearly all 
workers, however ; there are few idlers), the coun- 
try would see wonderful results in a decade. If 
Great Britain with her overcrowded population and 
her struggling poor, could save over fifty-one mil- 
lion dollarsin 1880, what ought not the workers of 
America to do? 
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ResTING for a little time at Ambleside, in the 
lake district, we met with a pleasant party from 
Hartford, Conn. Of course we all enjoyed the 
charming scenery and talked of Harriet Martineau’s 
vine-covered home, Doctor Arnold’s pretty cottage 
and the quiet beauty of Rydal Mount. One of the 
gentlemen said, “I enjoy all this, but I have spent 
my day in the little homes of the working people 
hereabout. How those live who earn their daily 
bread, is the question of all questions.” 

What could be truer? Never probably, as in 
the last twenty-five years, has America come to 
realize that this after all is the “question of all 
questions.’’ How shall the poor be made self-sus- 
taining, how educated, how made content, how 
saved from socialism, how from dissipation, how 
be made Christian? And this question grows 
upon us aS immigration continues and the cities 
become overcrowded. 

More and more, thinking Americans who go 
abroad are asking how England is training her 
masses for citizenship ; what she is doing for gen- 
eral and technical education, in the latter far ex- 
celling us; how she is clearing her waste places 
and making pleasant homes through her building 
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associations; how her working people are being 
cared for in their tread-mill lives? We visited a 
large number of workshops, saw some where wages 
were pitiably low and the surroundings poor, but 
shall write only of those where something helpful 
to the workingman made them of especial interest. 

In Birmingham, with its half a million people, 
are the large engineering works of Messrs. Tangye 
with two thousand employés. The proprietors be- 
gan life poor, and when they became wealthy did 
not forget those less fortunate than themselves. 
The beautiful home of one of the brothers, ‘‘ Heath- 
field,’ in the midst of trees and flowers, was for- 
merly occupied by James Watt. Here is his work- 
room with his machines just as he left them over 
sixty years ago; here his handkerchief tied to the 
beam against where he rested his head as he 
thought and planned; here a little old-fashioned 
trunk with the boots and playthings of his young- 
est child, a brilliant boy who died soon after leaving 
college, to the inexpressible grief of his father. 
But more interesting than Mr. Tangye’s handsome 
estate are his well-ventilated and comfortable work- 
shops. He has given recently fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the new art museum of Birmingham, and 
this is good; but, to do admirable things for the 
men who work for him, which things the world 
never hears of, this is better. Too often when fair 
wages are paid regularly the employer feels that he 
has done his whole duty with no obligation beyond. 
We shall need to reach a higher level than this to 
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produce the best feeling between labor and capital. 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ means a deeper 
interest in one’s welfare than the paying of one or 
two dollars per day. 

Let us step into the Tangye shops. In the 
large dining hall the men are gathered for their 
dinner, sitting on long benches. Before them are 
plates well filled with hot meat and vegetables, for 
which each pays from twelve to sixteencents. The 
men look warm, for they have just come from the 
engines, but their faces are honest and intelligent. 
A breakfast is also provided, which saves a fire in 
their homes and the very early rising of wife and 
children. True, it requires effort to furnish food 
for two thousand, but the men work better, and are 
happier, than when eating bread with cold coffee 
or beer. Twice a week, while at dinner, lectures 
are given on political or scientific subjects, the men 
suggesting what they would like to hear about. 
Now the subject is Gladstone or the Egyptian 
question ; nowit is ventilation, electricity, or some- 
thing biographical or historical. In this way the 
workmen rise above commonplace conversation, 
and the saloon loses its attractions. The lecturer 
needs to be well chosen, for comparatively few men 
can give a clear, comprehensive and interesting 
talk in a half-hour. The moral effect, as well as 
the mental, of these one hundred lectures each year, 
can scarcely be overestimated. Would that this 
plan were adopted in every workshop in our coun- 
try. 
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The best medical attendance and medicine are 
iurnished through a fund, to which each man pays 
the small sum of ten cents a week. A dispensary 
is on the premises. The proprietors employ a vis- 
itor who gives his whole time in ministering to the 
sick, writing letters for them if need be, reading by 
their bedside, or in consoling those who have 
buried friends. A Sunday-school is in operation 
for all who choose to attend. Evening classes in 
mathematics, drawing, science, etc., after the man- 
ner of Cooper Institute, with a good library, are 
also provided. Of course it is argued that, as 
wages are higher here than in England, our em- 
ployers of labor cannot afford to give free instruc- 
tion. The great fortunes made in America, greater 
than in any other country in the world, show that 
at least in some cases more might be done without 
impoverishing the employers. 

If the Messrs. Tangye’s men join a Provident 
Society, thereby showing a disposition to save for 
their old age, the firm, in case of sickness, allows 
half wages, and, in the event of death, a handsome 
sum, Last yearanew measure was adopted, which 
greatly encouraged the men. A two hundred and 
fifty dollar bond was issued by the firm to each of 
their longest tried and most faithful men, showing 
that the bearer is entitled to interest upon it at the 
same rate as the dividend declared by the company 
on the regular shares. The bonds must be re- 
newed each year. The firm reserves the right to 
pay the money to the widow, or for school fees and 
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clothing for the children, or towards rent. In this 
way, the holder of the bond enjoys the pecuniary 
advantage of the stockholder, but is free from the 
liability to which the latter is subject, if bad times 
overtake the company. The firm has just given 
five thousand dollars toward public bath and wash 
houses. The relations between employers and 
employed are most cordial, and strikes are unknown 
in this establishment. 

We spent a half-day or more in the great pen 
works of Perry & Co., Birmingham, where the mak- 
ing of pens by fifteen hundred work people is in- 
deed a marvel. Over sixty tons of pens are in 
the various stages of manufacture throughout the 
buildings, each ton averaging over one and one 
half million pens. In this one city alone over a 
thousand million pens are made annually. Perry 
& Co. have fitted up a dining-hall for their people, 
with complete kitchen apparatus for roasting meats, 
boilers for soup and other needful things, lending 
the committee in charge the requisite capital. 
The firm has built a stage with fine scenery for 
concerts and lectures of a high class, one of the 
proprietors having purchased the best stereopticon 
he could obtain, and giving illustrated lectures 
himself, and also fourteen brass instruments cost- 
ing about four hundred dollars, have been pur- 
chased by the firm for a band organized among the 
men. This shows the right spirit. 

Equally interesting are the cocoa works of Cad-_ 
bury Brothers, which cover three acres, just out 
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from Birmingham. The Cadburys are well-known 
Quakers, whose delightful home, with its great 
lawn and flowers, is a centre for those who love 
Christian and total abstinence work. Twenty 
years ago they had only thirty employés ; now they 
have over five hundred, the use of cocoa having in- 
creased in Great Britain, alone, from about two 
million pounds in 1858, to ten million in 1878. 
Their works are in a clean and healthful locality, 
with pure air and good water. Everything is done 
with system and neatness, and no wonder their 
cocoa and chocolate are the best in the world. The 
various processes of manufacture are interesting. 
First, the cocoa nuts, or beans, are brought from 
South America and the West Indies in large bags ; 
taken to the works, they are assorted by machin- 
ery instead of by hand; placed in twelve cylinders, 
they are roasted over coke fires by experienced 
workmen ; broken in a hopper, so that the kernels 
can be removed ; ground between millstones intoa 
creamy fluid, from which the oil is extracted, and 
then, after many other changes, made into essence 
and sweet chocolate of every shape. In a room 
two hundred and forty feet long, young women are 
putting the confections into dainty boxes. Allare 
tidily dressed in clean suits of brown holland. In 
adjoining buildings saw-mills are in operation, 
wooden boxes being made to send these products 
to all parts of the world. 

The richer the Cadburys have become, the more 
tney have done for the comfort of their work- 
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people. Every morning, from a quarter to half- 
past nine o'clock, the hands come together for a 
simple religious service of reading the Bible and 
singing a hymn. At noon, spacious dining-rooms 
are provided for men and women, the latter often 
cooking their own meals on gas stoves. So well 
are things arranged, that eighty chops can be 
cooked in ten minutes. A cricket and foot-ball 
ground is provided for the men, and a playground, 
with swings, etc., for the women and girls. For 
the best workmen, the Cadburys have built model 
brick villas, with rent at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per week, about one third the usual rate. In 
connection with these houses are vegetable gar- 
dens, and an orchard of one hundred and fifty 
apple, plum and cherry trees. To realize that 
working people need pleasant homes and cheerful 
recreation is a long step toward human brother- 
hood. 

Crossing the Channel, we come to an entirely 
different establishment in Paris, the Bon Marché, 
where three thousand persons are employed, more 
than the whole population of many New England 
towns. Every kind of wearing apparel is found 
here. One portion of the immense establishment 
seems like a conservatory, with its wealth of arti- 
ficial flowers ; another has silks, laces and velvets, 
arranged with all the taste and delicacy of French 
art. At three o’clock, after you have rested in the 
palatial reading-room, where pen and paper are at 
command, or wandered about the picture gallery, 
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or refreshed yourself with cooling drinks for which 
no charge is made, a guide shows you about the 
building. Here you see the food prepared for this 
army of people; here are the neat sleeping rooms, 
for most of the women make this their home, and 
are thus largely freed from the allurements of a 
great city. Here are lesson rooms, where En- 
glish, German, science, mathematics and music are 
faueht, each evening, free. Here are recreation 
parlors, with pianos, billiard tables, or other games, 
and a library. 

The builder of this immense business was a poor 
lad, Jacques Boucicault, who in early life, in coun- 
try towns, looked after the horses and wagons of a 
travelling salesman. Then he came to Paris, and 
found a situation in a shop, spending every spare 
hour in study. He carried his English grammar 
and reader with him, seizing every moment at his 
command. Proving himself an expert salesman, 
some years later he bought a modest shop, and de- 
voted himself with prodigious activity and great 
uprightness to his work. He had seen other em- 
ployés suffer, and now his favorite idea was to help 
those who worked for him, both morally and ma- 
terially. His business increased in seventeen years 
forty-five hundred per cent., amounting, in 1869, to 
four million dollars. He devised a plan by which 
his workmen should share in his profits. After 
working for him five years, each person was en- 
titled to a certain portion, which should be put at 
compound interest at four per cent., till the man 
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had worked twenty years, or the woman fifteen. 
In seven years the portion divided amounted to one 
hundred and thirty dollars, not a niggardly sum in 
addition to a fair salary. 

Monsieur Boucicault died in 1877, and his only 
child, a son, soon after ; so that the whole business 
devolved upon his wife, a woman of remarkable 
executive ability, as well as great kindness of heart. 
In 1880, out of respect to the memory of her hus- | 
band, she admitted ninety-six heads of departments 
and employés to partnership with her, each putting 
in not less than ten thousand dollars, nor more than 
forty thousand dollars, she holding two and one 
half million dollars of the capital, and her partner- 
employés one and one half million dollars. Each 
week she meets her directors in a large business 
room, and plans the work with them. She is in 
no sense a figure-head. A feeling of harmony and 
content pervades the establishment to a wonderful 
degree. So courteous and cheerful are the em- 
ployés that one cannot help being impressed with 
the wisdom of a plan which makes the laborer a 
sharer in the profits, and his comfort the especial 
concern of his employer. While all is not perfect 
across the water, America can yet learn some 
things there to her advantage. Whatever unites 
the interests of labor and’capital should have our 
most earnest attention. 

In the immense works of Hudson & Co. at Liv- 
erpool and London, cocoa roomsare provided, where 
cocoa or tea are served at a cent a cup, a bun at 
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the same price, with jam, meat, etc., at low rates. 
The profits made on the refreshments are dis- 
tributed by a committee of the workpeople as they 
see fit. At the end of these rooms there isa stage » 
for concerts, private theatricals, or bowling. A 
piano is also furnished. 

De La Rue & Co., printers and lithographers, 
some thirty years ago organized a Factory Tea 
Society, to give tea with the evening meal at five 
o'clock daily, with tea and sugar to be taken home 
on Friday evenings. These being purchased at 
wholesale, were sold to the workmen at a fair profit, 
and the money put aside for their provident fund. 
Last year the profits were twenty-five hundred 
dollars. More than twenty-seven thousand gal- 
lons of tea were sent in hot cans to the workmen. 
They pay weekly at the rate of two cents a pint. 
The fund is used in sickness or death. 

James Sméiton & Sons, near Dundee, employ 
about. five hundred persons in weaving. They 
provide a piano and harmonium in a hall accommo- 
dating six hundred, used as a schoolroom during 
the day, and for classes and lectures in the even- 
ing. They pay a librarian to take charge of a good 
library. Samuel Morley, M.-P., a man of great 
wealth and great charities, is at the head of the 
Provident Society among his men. In a letter he 
says: “In a large number of cases, libraries with 
reading-rooms have been established by firms for 
their young men, and these are well used and ap: 
preciated. The best way to promote benefit and 
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provident societies is, I believe, to second the ef. 
forts made by the men themselves.” How nobly 
he has done this the figures in last year’s report 
abundantly testify. 

In Switzerland the workingmen, in their associa- 
tions, provide lectures on social and political ques- 
tions. In remote communes, if there is no one 
else to do it, the workmen themselves prepare the 
lectures. | 

In Austria, board is wholly or partially provided by 
nearly four hundred establishments for nearly fifty 
thousand workmen. In some factories food is dis- 
tributed at wholesale prices. In others, the work- 
men start co-operative stores. The capital is, in 
many cases, raised from loans advanced by the 
employers. Many factories have their own baking 
ovens, and furnish a goud dinner at a moderate 
price. Seven hundred and twenty-three establish- 
ments, which employ over one hundred and forty 
thousand hands, afford support in case of sickness, 
and compensation in case of accident or death. By 
one hundred and eighty-five establishments employ- 
ing over thirty thousand hands, the hospital fees for 
sick workmen are paid entirely. In five factories 
uhe expenses for the care and cure of the sick are 
defrayed by the joint contribution of employers and 
workmen. Those workmen who pay one per cent. 
in case of sickness receive medicine and medical 
attendance free. Those who pay two per cent., 
receive support to the amount of half their wages 
when ill. Where they contribute five or six per 
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cent., pensions are given, and annuities to their 
widows. Seven factories support drawing schools ; 
fifteen, music schools. Nurseries for the infants of 
workwomen are numerous. 

In Stockholm, Sweden, an association called the 
Fosterland’s Union, encourages savings. During 
the last few years it has circulated gratuitously 
about twenty thousand pamphlets and circulars, 
explaining the advantages of small savings. It 
awards premiums for-encouraging permanent sav- 
ings. At the Motala Iron Machine Works there is 
a society of nearly two hundred workmen pledged 
to abstain from whisky. At no workshop is whisky 
allowed on the premises. 

Much has been accomplished in English work- 
shops by arbitration. Capital is often arrogant, 
grasping, and lacking in consideration, while labor 
is often careless, indifferent and untrue, but a bet- 
ter way has been found to settle difficulties than by 
strikes. The British Iron Trades Association in 
1878 reported two hundred and _ seventy-seven 
strikes of which only four were successful, and 
seventeen were settled by compromise. 

Since 1860 industrial conciliation has done great 
good in England. Before this time in the hoisery 
trade at Nottingham, there was constant war be- 
tween employers and employed. Through Mr. 
Mundella, M. P., a manufacturer, himself coming 
from the workingmen’s ranks, a Board of Arbitra- 
tion was established. It was composed equally of 
employers and workmen, both chosen annually hv 
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their respective bodies; the chairman elected by 
the meeting, but to have no vote. All sit around 
a table, each side having its secretary. Ifa dispute 
arises, the secretaries settle itif possible. If not, it 
is referred to a Committee of Inquiry, composed of 
four members of the Board, who refer it to the 
whole, if they cannot settle it satisfactorily. Strikes 
have thus been avoided in Nottingham. 

In the extensive iron trade at Darlington, with 
thirty-five iron works and thirteen thousand work- 
men, in 1875, the standing committees settled more 
than forty disputes. Since 1869 several wages’ dis- 
putes have been settled by the Board of Arbitration, 
and strikes do not now occur. France is much 
ahead of us in this matter. In 1860 at Lyons, in 
the silk trade there were established “ Councils of 
Wise Men.” In 1874 there were one hundred and 
twelve such Councils in that country, to whom 
about forty-five thousand cases of dispute are 
brought annually, over sixty per cent. of these be- 
ing about wages. 

Professor Fawcett well says : “ The first essential 
to success in any effort for the prevention of dis- 
putes, is the possession of a conciliatory spirit anda 
ready disposition to consider the rights and inter- 
ests of both sides.” 


PROFIT-SHARING WITH EMPLOYES. 


In visiting the large publishing house of Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, London, we saw nearly a thou- 
sand men busy at the presses or preparing wood- 
cuts, giving to the people the great need of the age, 
cheap, yet good literature. All worked with en- 
thusiasm. What was the secret of it? Was it 
because they received fair wages? Not that alone. 
Was it because they were treated with the courtesy 
due from one man to another, be he hod-carrier or 
millionnaire? Not that only. They were sharers 
in the profits of the firm. Every book printed was 
their book. Every hour wasted was their loss. Of 
the capital, two hundred thousand dollars is held 
by about three hundred employés, who have been 
able to buy stock. Two hundred and seventy-two 
others, each by the payment of twenty-five cents 
weekly, in three and a half years become partners. 
Those unable to save even this, if their salary be 
less than fifteen hundred dollars, after five years of 
service are helped to partnership by the Provident 
Society, established for old or disabled employés. 

‘“¢Profit-sharing ”’ of employés with the employed 
is gaining ground abroad. Professor Sedley Taylor, 
late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has 
written much and ably on this subject, has given a 
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detailed account of several of the more than one 
hundred firms already using this method in Europe. 

The Paris and Orleans Railway Company, with 
over fifteen thousand employés, has practiced profit- 
sharing for about forty years. The entire sum 
allotted the men over and avove market wages 
during this time has been eleven million dollars. 
Formerly a bonus was paid in cash — nowit is com- 
pulsorily invested for a retiring life pension, when 
the employé is fifty years old. Messrs. Chaix & 
Co., publishers, give fifteen per cent. of the net 
profits to their workmen. The amount distributed 
in ten years has been one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. One third is given in money, 
one third to their Provident Society, and the re- 
maining third is received after twenty years of labor. 
A single incident will show the interest manifested 
after profit-sharing was mtroduced. Two work- 
men setting type had each a lamp. They at once 
moved their frames together, and blew out one light 
to save expense for the firm of which they were 
now a part. The proprietor has also organized a 
school for his apprentices, where history, book-keep- 
ing, drawing, chemistry, etc., are taught. The 
pupils are promised two cents for each attendance, 
and at the end of the month receive this for spend- 
ing money. 

The Company of General Insurances has for 
thirty years divided five per cent. of its profits 
among its employés, in proportion to their indi- 
vidual salaries. This is accumulated at four per 
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cent. compound interest, until the workman has 
been twenty-five years in their employ. The sum 
assigned has been nearly one million dollars. 

In 1878, a company was formed in Paris, to study 
profit-sharing, and report its progress. The annual 
bulletins can be obtained from our National Bureau 
of Education. The Maison Leclaire, with its thou- 
sand workmen, is well known. The founder, the 
son of a poor village shoemaker, coming penniless, 
at seventeen, to Paris, apprenticed to a hard master, 
determined in after years to aid those who worked 
for him. During the first fifteen years of his busi- 
ness they subscribed monthly to a Mutual Aid So- 
ciety. This fund was then taken into partnership. 
The profits are given, after taking out five per cent. 
interest on capital, one fourth to the two managing 
partners, one fourth to the aid society, and half in 
money to the workmen. The day before his death 
in 1872, Leclaire wrote his partner: ‘‘ Until sound 
learning shall have replaced ignorance amongst the 
masses, until the disinherited shall have strength 
to raise themselves to us, we must hold out a hand 
to them. Otherwise the rooted antagonism be- 
tween the suffering classes and the more fortunate 
will never cease.’ He said: “It is better for me 
to earn one hundred francs and give fifty to my 
workmen, than to earn only twenty-five and keep 
them all myself.” 

M. Bord, in his piano manufactory, has for twenty 
years, after deducting ten per cent. on the capital 
invested, divided the profits proportionately with 
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the workmen; one part to the interest already 
allotted, the other according to the wages paid. 
Their share has been already over two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. The paper mills at Angou- 
leme, with fifteen hundred workmen, have a some- 
what similar plan. 

At the manufactory of music boxes at St. Jean, 
near Geneva, Switzerland, profit-sharing has been 
employed since 1871 on the following basis: After 
deducting six per cent. on capital and a fixed pay- 
ment to the reserve and maintenance funds, the net 
profits are divided equally between capital and labor. 
Of the labor-share, one half is in money and the 
other half goes toward the purchase of twenty-dol- 
lar shares in the company, which carry with them 
votes at the general meeting. For five years, twenty- 
one per cent. on wages was allotted to labor, and 
then came a period of depression, when there was 
no profits to divide. The proprietors wrote to Pro- 
fessor Bohmert of Desden, who has published the 
most important work on profit-sharing ever writ- 
ten’: 

“After ten years of experience we congratulate 
ourselves more and more on having adopted it. Its 
application has to such a degree become grained 
into our modes of doing business that we should 
not know how to get on without it; the manage- 
ment of an undertaking appears to us no longer 
possible without this element of justice, harmony 
and peace.” 

“ Every workman who has hecome a shareholder 
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and joint proprietor with his employers, devotes his 
atmost attention to the success of the undertaking. 
The workmen, having the same interest as his em- 
ployers, and perceiving that he is no longer treated 
like a machine, works with energy and courage.”’ 

Says Professor Bohmert: ‘Most of the judg- 
ments pronounced against participation in profits 
emanate from men in business who have neither 
tried the system at all, or else only toan inadequate 
extent or for too shortatime. On the other hand, 
it is precisely from those employers who have most 
thoroughly developed the system that we receive 
decidedly favorable judgments and experiences.” 

The Messrs. Briggs & Co., at Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, tried the experiment of profit-sharing for ten 
years. Before it was adopted, the feeling was such 
toward the proprietor, that he usually took his wife 
with him to save open hostilities. Afterward all 
was changed. Inten years one hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars were given to the men as profits 
above wages. At the end of this time a reduction 
of wages led to a strike, which spoiled the plan, but 
while it was in operation, the firm was never before 
so peaceful and prosperous. 

In all these cases, the workingman receives his 
daily wages at market price. If no profits are made 
he receives no share, but with his employer, feels 
the general disappointment and loss arising from 
the increased exertion with the hope of profit. | 

The results from profit-sharing have been excel- 
lent. Workmen have become encouraged to save,, 
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to do more and better work, to be sober and self- 
respecting, and to avoid strikes as detrimental to 
their own welfare. They are no longer eye-ser- 
vants, but responsible co-workers. Ambition is 
aroused, and they desire homes of their own. Fran- 
cis A. Walker says: 

“Many experiments and probably much disap- 
pointment and some failures will be required to 
develop the possibilities of this scheme and deter- 
mine its best working shape, yet in the end, I see 
no reason to doubt that such a relation will be in- 
troduced extensively with the most _ beneficial 
results.” 

Postmaster General Fawcett, in “‘ Pauperism. Its 
Causes and Remedies,” p. 165, says : 

“The public press often tells us how some iron- 
master or some manufacturer has become a million- 
naire, but not a word is said about any advance in 
the condition of those without whose labor such 
vast wealth could not be accumulated. All experi- 
ence shows that there can be no hope of introduc- 
ing more harmonious relations unless employers 
and employed are both made to feel that they have 
an immediate and direct interest in the success of 
the work in which they are engaged.” 

A letter received from one of England's largest 
manufacturers has these words: “ I think when the 
time comes for co-operative production, it will solve 
many questions and destroy large manufacturing 
monopolies, raise the laboring slave to an independ- 
ent and regenerating position in his own and our 
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opinion. I am sure there is a strong feeling, in 
the mind at least of the intelligent employer of 
labor, that he owes his workpeople something.” 

The well known author, Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, in his book, *‘ Working People and their Em- 
ployers,’ writes: ‘Transition from the wages sys- 
tem to the system of co-operation is likely to be 
made through the introduction of what are called 
industrial partnerships, by which the workpeople 
in a manufacturing establishment are given an in- 
terest in the business; and in addition to their 
wages, a stipulated portion of the profits is divided 
among them at the close of each year, in proportion 
to the amount of their earnings. It would seem 
that the times are fully ripe for the adoption of 
this principle. I have no doubt that many of our 
manufacturers would find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to introduce it; that it would result in secur- 
ing steadier workmen and better work, and that it 
would put an end to strikes and all other forms of 
aceite, ” 

It is often objected to profit-sharing, that when 
fair wages are paid, a man is not entitled to any- 
thing further. While it is an open question what 
are ‘fair wages ” fora man or woman with a family 
to support, it is quite true that if a man gives bet- 
ter service where he has extra inducement, the em- 
ployeris nonetheloser. Capital is quite as depend- 
ent upon labor as labor is upon capital, and whatever 
tends to oneness of interest, tends to peace and 

prosperity in business. 
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Again it is said that if there are losses, the work- 
ingman will be unwilling to share them. He does 
really share them, when he gives additional labor 
with the expectation of profit, and then receives 
none, 

Some employers say all this is “‘too much trou- 
ble.” Nothing is too much trouble that helps 
human beings upward. A manwho is encouraged 
to provide a home for his family, to dress neatly 
and educate his children, by a trifling interest in 
business, is made so much the better member of so- 
ciety. The employer who pays starvation wages, 
corrupts society, and is making the country an un- 
safe abode for his children’s children. 

Another objection is made that it will destroy 
the privacy of business if the profits of a firm are 
known. This might be the case in exceptional in- 
stances, but as a rule the true condition of business 
is not long hidden. Number one is not written 
against a man’s name without some knowledge of 
his financial condition. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


In England, co-operation has been in many in- 
stances most successful. In 1883 there were in 
Great Britain over thirteen hundred co-operative 
societies, with a membership of nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand persons, and a share and loan capi- 
tal of not less than forty-five million dollars. On 
this capital they made sales of over one hundred 
and forty million dollars. 

The most famous is the “ Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society,’ at Rochdale, the home of John 
Bright. Mr. Holyoake has written an interesting 
book about it, ‘‘ Self-help, or a History of Co-opera- 
tion in Rochdale,” and Mr. Thornton in his book 
on ‘‘ Labor,” has written of it, In the year 1844, 
in the midst of great depression in the flannel 
trade, twenty-eight weavers of Toad Lane agreed 
to club together a small sum to purchase tea and 
sugar. Each put in four cents a week, and pur- 
chased, at a wholesale store in Manchester, flour, 
sugar, butter and oatmeal. Each took what he 
wanted and paid the current price. When all had 
been sold, they were surprised that they had saved 
so much. A small room was hired, and it was ar- 
ranged that one of their number should act as 
salesman two evenings each week. At first great 
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fun was made of these men, but the laugh was 
turned on the other side years ago. Two years 
after the experiment began, meat was added, and 
then a dry goods department. Shoemaking was 
commenced in 1852, also tailoring and a wholesale 
department. In 1856, twelve years after it started, 
the society possessed a capital of sixty-four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. They soon erected ex- 
pensive flour mills. In 1876 they had eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-two members with 
funds of over one million dollars and two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars profits. 

Each customer, when he makes a purchase, re- 
ceives a tin ticket denoting the sum he has paid. 
There is no credit given. At the end of each 
quarter the accounts are made up, and after five 
per cent. has been paid to capital, two and one half 
per cent. to an education fund, the balance of profits 
is divided among the holders of the tickets. The 
capital is raised in five-dollar shares. There are 
thirteen or more branch stores. At the central 
building reading room there are over one hundred 
of the best British newspapers, quarterlies and 
magazines. After use, they are sold at auction to 
such members as choose to buy. The library has 
over ten thousand standard books. There is also 
a collection of scientific instruments for hire. A 
good telescope can be hired for eight cents a day 
or twenty-five cents a week, and a first-rate micro- 
scope for four cents aday. There are class rooms 
for art and science classes, where chemistry, physi- 
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ology, physics and drawing are taught. The stu- 
dents who pass examinations at the close of the 
sessions are entitled to Queen’s prizes, consisting 
of medals, books, etc. Near by is the Rochdale 
District Co-operative Corn-mill, and the Rochdale 
Co-operative Manufacturing Society. In each of 
these the Equitable Pioneers own shares. Women 
may become members of the Rochdale store and 
vote in its proceedings. Some married women 
join because their husbands will not take the 
trouble, and some in self-defense to prevent their 
husbands from spending their money in drink. 

The ‘Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Limited,” has sixteen thousand shareholders, thirty 
branch stores, a shoe manufactory, and a flour mill 
five stories high. The profits in 1876 were one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The Leicester Co-operative Society has thirty- 
three branch stores, six butcher-shops, four coal 
offices, a drapery and carpet store, dress and man- 
tle department, tailoring shop, boot and shoe store, 
sewing machine, carpenters, joiners and white- 
smiths’ departments. It maintains a free reading 
room, and a penny bank for the members’ children. 
In 1875 it had nearly six thousand members, did a 
business of six hundred and ninety thousand dol- 
lars and made a profit of about seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Charles Barnard states in his 
admirable book on co-operation that information as 
to how to carry forward co-operative industries in 
this country may be obtained from the Central Cos, 
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operative Board of New York, at 7 Clinton Place, 
New York City. , 

London has various co-operative associations. 
At the Civil Service Co-operative Society in the 
Haymarket, persons in the civil service of the 
Crown, and officers in the army and navy, clergy- 
men, lawyers, doctors, and their widows and chil- 
dren, may become members by paying sixty-two 
cents for one year and two dollars and fifty cents 
for five years. The army and navy stores, 117 
‘Victoria street, have shares of the value of five 
dollars each, and holders of one share or more are 
entitled to participation in the profits. It has be- 
come one of the great retail stores of the world. 
There are over thirteen thousand shareholders, 
and over seventeen thousand annual subscribers, 
who pay one dollar and twenty-five cents the first 
year, and sixty-two and one half cents each suc- 
ceeding year, and have no share in the profits, only 
obtain their goods at very low prices. The sales 
for six months in 1880 were nearly five million dol- 
lars; the net profit over eighty thousand dollars. 

Professor Fawcett describes two remarkable 
societies in Paris. In 1852 seventeen masons 
united without capital. They agreed to lay by in 
a chest, one tenth of their daily earnings. In two 
years they had saved thirty-four hundred dollars. 
Six years after, they had one hundred and seven 
members, and a capital of over seventy thousand 
dollars. The wages paid are those current in the 
trade; after a due provision has been made for 
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wear and tear, and a proper sum set aside as a 
- reserve, two fifths are given to capital and three 
fifths as a bonus on labor. 

In 1848 fourteen pianoforte makers formed an 
association. They had no capital and scarcely any 
tools. After enduring many hardships they saved 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. A baker 
offered to take a ninety dollar piano and pay them 
in bread. This for a long time was their chief sup- 
port. They worked in a small room in an obscure 
part of Paris. They have now become owners of a 
large manufactory and annually do a business of 
forty thousand dollars. They would not have ac- 
complished this had they not been temperate, of 
determined will power, and practising the greatest 
economy. A society of zinc workers near Liege 
employs over six thousand hands, and has seven- 
teen branch establishments in Rhenish Prussia, 
France and Sweden. 

In 1851, in Germany, Doctor Schulze-Delitzsch 
founded the first Credit Union or People’s Bank. 
It is evident that an individual laborer cannot 
usually obtain the use of capital, because he cannot 
give security; but, as a member of an asseciation 
which becomes responsible, he is strong. The 
capital required is obtained by the subscriptions of 
members; and by loans on the credit of the associa- 
tion. In 1878 there were nine hundred and forty- 
eight Credit Unions with a total of four hundred 
and eighty thousand five hundred and seven mem: 
bers in Germany alone. 


HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN. 


A HOPEFUL sign of that future when, as the 
lamented W. Staney Jevons said : “The workman’s 
interest shall be bound up with those of his em- 
ployer, and pitted in fair competition against those 
of other workmen and employers,” rather than 
workmen banded together and employers togethers 
is the fact that never before were employers build- 
ing so many tasteful homes for the employed as 
now. 

London is awakening to the pressing need of 
seeing workpeople in decent homes. It is idle to 
say that they should build suitable homes for them- 
selves. They usually live from hand to mouth — 
partly their own fault, as Professor Leone Levi 
says they spend ‘‘nearly one hundred and eighty 
million dollars yearly on the various intoxicants, 
exactly the sum which they spend in rent,” but 
they rarely have capital enough accumulated to 
build homes, and too often their poor and dirty sur- 
roundings furnish no inspiration to better things. 
Since Peabody set the example, two societies in 
London have each spent one million five hundred 
thousand dollars for artisan homes, realizing a fair 
per cent. on the capital invested. 

The employer who helps his workmen to obtain 
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a good home, or the employé who helps himself to 
obtain one, does a good thing. <A Building Society 
which is composed of such men that it can be 
trusted, is a most helpful measure to society. 
These associations are constantly multiplying, both 
in this country and abroad. In England and Wales 
there are over nine hundred societies, with a mem- 
bership of over three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and a share capital of over ninety 
million dollars. 

One of the best known of these, described by 
Professor Fawcett in his ‘ Political Economy,” is 
the Artisans, Laborers and General Dwellings Com- 
pany. Its most extensive scheme is the Shaftes- 
bury Park estate. The streets are macadamized 
and shaded with trees, the houses are of stone and 
brick, each with a garden in front, a large yard in 
the rear, and plenty of flowers. Six thousand per- 
sons live here, and, as soon as one tenant moves 
away, scores are ready to take his place. The 
death rate in London is twenty-two in one thou- 
sand, while here it is only twelve in one thousand. 

Some of the houses are sold by weekly install- 
ments, and some are rented at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to two or three dollars a week. 
The company has its own stoneyard and carpen- 
ter’s shop, provides a hall for every two hundred 
people, a large public square and library building 
and gives prizes for the best kept gardens and the 
best window-plants raised on the estate, and has a 
savings bank open to all. It has wash-houses open 
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at low rates to every family. No saloon is per- 
mitted on the estate. Lord Shaftesbury said, 
when the corner-stone of the first house was laid, 
and he commended their proposed library and 
club-rooms: “In those intellectual amusements, 
‘take care that your good wives and daughters are 
not excluded, for you will find there is no social 
progress without the aid of women.”’ 

The building society commonly has two classes of 
members — those holding paid-up shares, valued 
perhaps at one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
and earning seven per cent. interest, and those 
holding “subscribing shares,’ on which they pay 
monthly installments of sixty-two cents and receive 
six per cent. interest. Some are simple depositors, 
who lend their money, subject to call, for five per 
cent. The first two have each one vote in the 
election of officers. Members can withdraw, at a 
month’s notice, by paying a small fee for the adjust- 
ment of accounts. If a member wishes to build, 
he pays for having the property surveyed, the 
money is loaned, and he pays in monthly install- 
ments. The rates are all rigidly fixed by tables 
prepared by an actuary, so there can be no dis- 
puté. The directors are paid by agreement, and 
usually get less than five per cent. of the profits. 
In dividing profits (which come from the difference 
in interest paid by the borrowers and that paid to. 
the lenders), the society takes one half, which it 
holds as @ contingent fund, and the other half is 
divided among its members. 
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At Lausanne, Switzerland, a company with forty 
thousand dollars capital, erects dwellings for work- 
men ; one at Geneva with sixty thousand dollars, 
and two at Berne, one with sixty thousand and the 
other two hundred thousand dollars capital. Some 
of these dwellings have only one room besides the 
kitchen and garden, and rent for thirty dollars a 
year. 

In all parts of Sweden the principal employers 
are erecting model dwellings, with the intention 
that their workmen may ultimately, by annual pay- 
ments, become the owners of them. Each house is 
usually designed for two families, is forty-six feet 
long, twenty-eight feet wide, and one story and one 
half high. There are three rooms for each family. 
Each house has a thrifty vegetable garden, and a 
flower garden. Architecturally they are very taste- 
ful, much more so than the men could build for 
themselves, and, therefore, they are a means of cul- 
tivation in taste, and increase the value of real 
estate. The occupants are charged about sixteen 
dollars a year rent, and this is usually paid for by 
the vegetable garden. The cost of each house, ex- 
clusive of land, is about thirteen hundred dollars. 

Companies are now being formed in Norway to 
build better homes for working people. Neat,skilled, 
and able-bodied workmen cannot come from squalid 
homes where food is poorly cooked and ventilation 
and drainage unknown. A pot of flowers in the 
window of shop or home, and a picture on the walls, 
are wonderful educators. All through Scandi- 
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navia one sees flowers in every window, be the 
home ever so modest. What wonder that the peo- 
ple are honest, the doors of a Norwegian never being 
locked, and that they are most tender, alike to chil- 
dren and to animals. 

Some of the wealthy mill-owners of Russia pro- 
vide lodgings for their work-people, constructed on 
sanitary principles, also hospitals, which the pro- 
prietors build and the men help support by one per 
cent. of their wages. 

At the Cockerill Iron and Steel Works, at Sera- 
ing, Belgium, houses are built for workmen, and 
attached to each department of the works is a large 
dining-room, with kitchen, and custody of each 
man’s provision. There are baths for the miners, 
a dispensary where medicine is given free of charge, 
a hospital and an orphanage. 

Krupp, at his steel works in Essen, Prussia, 
where seventeen thousand men are employed, has 
built about three thousand houses for his workmen, 
and more are being erected. Unmarried men to 
the number of about eighteen hundred are lodged 
and boarded at low rates. Meat and vegetables 
for dinner, one half pound of butter and quarter 
pound of coffee are furnished for one dollar and 
eighteen cents per week. Bread is furnished at 
cost. About ten thousand loaves of rye bread and 
five thousand of wheat are baked each day. There 
are stores to supply boots, shoes and dry goods at 
cost. Mr. Krupp has established schools and a 
reading-room, and will build a theatre. The work- 
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men are attached to the proprietor because he gives 
extra pay for skilled work, gratuities at the end of 
the year if they have been temperate and faithful, 
and by his sympathy with them. Workmen, when 
sick, get half wages, and are cared for in the hos- 
pitals without cost. Toa sick, burial and pension 
fund, the firm gives half as much asthe men. Last 
year the receipts were eighty thousand dollars. By. 
paying seventy-two cents annually, each person 
receives medical treatment free. The firm has or- 
ganized a chemical laboratory, a photographic and 
lithographic atalier, as well as printing and book- 
binding establishment. Inthe printing office there 
are two steam and four hand-presses in operation. 
Menwork eleven hoursaday. Thesmelting works, 
with eleven blast furnaces, produce nearly ten thou- 
sand tons of pig iron per month. 

Sir Francis Crossley, at Halifax, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, has provided ‘“ The People’s Park,” covering 
over thirteen acres, furnished it with several statues, 
the whole costing one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars, leaving thirty thousand dollars for garden- 
ing, repairs, etc. He also built and endowed twenty- 
two almshouses, and left fifty thousand dollars to 
be loaned to various young or needy tradesmen, 
for a period of years, without interest. 

Saltaire, England, is a most interesting illustra- 
tion of what an employer can do for his workmen. 
Being very poor in early life, Sir Titus Salt knew 
how to sympathize with those who find it difficult 
to make ends meet. The town is a beautiful place 
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on the banks of the River Aire. In the centre 
stands his great six story alpaca mill five hundred 
and forty-five feet long, of light colored stone, well 
ventilated, lighted and warmed, costing over a half 
million dollars. Its four engines are of eighteen 
oundred horse-power, consuming fifteen thousand 
cons of coal per year. The weaving shed, covered 
with glass, occupies two acres, and holds twelve 
hundred looms, producing each day nearly eighteen 
miles of fabric. 

The houses for his four thousand working people 
are of the same light stone as his mill, two stories 
high, each containing parlor, kitchen, pantry and 
three bedrooms, or more, and well ventilated and 
tasteful. Flower beds are in every front yard, with 
a vegetable garden in the rear. No broken carts 
nor rubbish are allowed anywhere. The cost of 
these dwellings in 1867, had amounted to over a 
half million dollars. 

Not satisfied with making the place healthful by 
draining and proper sanitary measures, for which 
Louis Napoleon sent him the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, and providing school-buildings 
with every modern improvement, Mr. Salt built a 
Congregational church, in Italian style, costing 
eighty thousand dollars, for his workmen, and he 
worshipped with them, and gave generously toward 
a Methodist church also. Of course no one is 
obliged to attend either church unless he chooses. 

A hospital was erected for single operatives who 
needed medical treatment; those who are married, 
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and ill, receive a pension. Believing that indoor 
washing is pernicious, and a fruitful source of dis- 
ease, especially to the young, he built twenty-four 
baths at a cost of thirty-five thousand dollars, and 
public wash-houses. These are supplied with three 
steam engines and six washing machines. Each 
person bringing clothes is provided with a rubbing 
and boiling tub, into which steam, hot and cold 
water are conveyed by pipes. They are dried by 
hot air, and can be washed, dried, mangled and 
folded in an hour. 

Saltaire has forty-five pretty almshouses, like 
Italian villas, where the aged and infirm have a 
comfortable home provided. Each married man 
and his wife receive two dollars and fifty cents 
weekly, and each single man or woman one dollar 
and eighty-seven cents for expenses. Once a year, 
while Mr. Salt lived, he and his family took tea 
with the inmates. Usually they made him a pres- 
ent of gold spectacles, a cane or the like. 

One of the most interesting of all his gifts to his 
workmen is his Saltaire Club and Institute, costing 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars; a 
handsome building’ in Italian style, supplied with 
daily papers and current literature, library, lecture 
hall for eight hundred persons, where concerts and 
lectures are given; a school of art with models, 
drawings and good teachers; a lecture room for 
scientific purposes, seating two hundred persons, 
a laboratory with complete set of instruments for 
each student ; a gymnasium and drill-room, fifty- 
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seven by sixty feet ; an armory for rifle practice, 
and a smoking-room, though Mr. Salt never smoked. 
For all this study and recreation the nominal fee is 
thirty-seven cents for three months. 

Opposite the great mill is a dining-hall where a 
plate of meat is obtained for four cents, a cup of 
tea or coffee for one cent, and a bowl of soup for 
two cents. If the workmen prefer to bring their 
food they can have it cooked free of charge. The 
manager has a fixed salary, and so has no tempta- 
tion to stint the purchasers. 

Still another gift was made to his work-people. 
About five minutes’ walk from the town is the 
Saltaire Park of fourteen acres, beautifully laid out 
with walks and flower-beds, with cricket, croquet 
and archery grounds, and a music pavilion in the 
centre fora band. Boating, swimming and bath- 
ing may be enjoyed in the river which flows 
through the park. There is no charge for admis- 
sion. | 

No saloon has ever been allowed in Saltaire, and 
a more temperate place cannot be found. With- 
out the temptation of the liquor shop, the boys 
have grown to intelligent manhood, and the girls 
to virtuous womanhood. Mr. Salt’s last work was 
the building of a fifty thousand dollar structure for 
the Sunday-school, well called the model school of 
the country. 

It is not strange that at Mr. Salt’s death, Decem-. 
ber 29, 1876, forty thousand persons gathered at 
the burial. It is not strange that public statues 
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have been erected to his memory, nor that thou- 
sands every year visit Saltaire to see what one 
noble employer has done for his laborers. By-and- 
by we shall come to say with the lamented Presi- 
dent Chadburne, “The rule now commonly acted 
upon is that business must be cared for and men 
must care for themselves. The principle of action, 
in the end, must be that men must be cared for, 
and business must be subservient to this great 
work.” 


KNOWLEDGE WHICH EARNS BREAD. 


No person visits England without being deeply 
interested in her schools for technical or industrial 
education. This is comparatively a new matter 
with her. At her great Exposition in London, in 
1851, largely the result of Prince Albert’s foresight 
and energy, England led the world in textile fabrics, 
and doubtless in machinery. Eleven years later, 
at a second World’s Fair in London, she discovered 
that the outside world was making great progress, 
and at the Exposition in Paris, in 1867, she found 
herself outdone by French and German looms and 
by the iron and steel industries of Belgium and 
Berlin. At once she sent an investigating com- 
mittee to the Continent, who found technical 
schools at every large industrial centre, supporced 
by State or city. There every boy or girl could 
learn the theory, or the practice, or both, of the 
trade or profession to be followed for a livelihood. 
Paris had nearly one hundred free art schools for 
adults, most of the pupils being workingmen. The 
Colloge de France and the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Meétiers were thronged by workingmen and wo- 
men, eager to hear the free lectures in social and 
physical science, biology, mathematics and _ lan- 
guages. A large amount of money was given for 
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workshops in connection with primary schools. 
The committee found another admirable thing, 
viz. : that in French schools of every grade corporal 
punishment is absolutely unknown. 

Since 1867 Paris herself has made great studies 
in industrial education. In the primary school of 
the Rue Tournefort, the children begin to learn 
drawing, carving, joiner’s or smith’s work, from 
their sixth year. The school hours are from eight 
to six; in the higher classes the work in the shops 
consumes eighteen hours per week. On leaving 
school the pupils can earn a dollara week. Twenty- 
three primary schools have workshops attached, and 
twenty-two others are in preparation for combining 
mental and manual instruction. The latter is usu- 
ally optional, given before and after school hours. 

Several of the municipalities of France have 
established free public apprenticeship schools, 
where children, after leaving the primaries, can 
receive practical instruction in the trades for three 
years, besides advancement in other branches. In 
the summers they visit industrial establishments, 
and give descriptions of them in writing. At the 
beginning of the second year of the course they 
select their trade. They enter school at seven A. 
mM. and leave at seven P. M., six hours in workshop 
-and four in school, with two for dinner and recrea- 
tion, usually in gymnasium. On leaving the pupils 
can earn from one dollar to a dollar and a half per 
day. aris has found that money spent to make 
men and women self-supporting is a safeguard 
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against crime. As the trades will not usually 
receive young learners, Paris has solved the matter 
by her excellent apprenticeship schools. 

The trouble in our own country has been that 
our technical schools, provided through private 
gifts generally, are not free, and, therefore, cannot 
reach those most needing assistance. The State 
must eventually take the matter in hand, giving 
us not only free schools, but free books, and free 
opportunities to learn how to earn a living. Eng- 
land ascertained all these facts and more in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and profited by them. In 
1874 she established Yorkshire College at Leeds, 
with classes in mathematics, languages, chemistry, 
geology, engineering, coal mining, weaving, dyeing, 
etc., with evening schools and popular lectures for 
the people, at the low price of four cents each. 
Weaving schools were begun at Huddersfield and 
Glasgow, and mechanics’ institutes were opened in 
various parts of the country. 

We were fortunate in being present at the grand 
opening of Bradford Technical School, June 23, 
1882. Bradford is the centre of the woollen trade, 
and, with a population of a little over two hundred 
thousand, pays an income tax on forty-five million 
dollars. The Prince and Princess of Wales had come 
from London by special Pullman train. Houses 
were decorated with banners, and triumphal arches 
spanned the roadways. At the station the plat 
form was draped with crimson cloth, surmounted 
by a-beautiful canopy of flowers. The procession 
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of lord mayors, members of Parliament, trade 
societies, cavalry, artillery and infantry made an 
imposing pageant. The Prince opened the door 
of the elegant school building, Italian in style, with 
great central tower, with a key of gold and silver 
nearly a foot long, bearing his arms and the words, 
Labor omnia vincit. 

Various guilds contributed largely to the building 
fund, while wealthy manufacturers gave plants of 
machinery and scholarships. Besides a _ public 
hall, the building contains an industrial museum, 
where the products of the arts and trades are 
shown, chemical laboratory, library, art depart- 
ment and model manufacturing, exhibiting all the 
processes of combing, spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing. The general plan is, of course, like our Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Free Institute, Stevens Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken, N. J., and the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute at Terre Haute, Ind. 

The good of such institutions can scarcely be 
overestimated. The Leonard Case School of Ap- 
plied Science at Cleveland, O., with his gift of 
nearly two million dollars, and a college for work- 
ing men, soon to be built by ex-Governor Leland 
Stanford of California, are but the forerunners of 
the great things America will do to make men and 
women educated working people. All this wil] 
dignify labor, so that the boy who studies dead 
Latin and Greek will be in no wise superior to the 
boy who studies living French and German, learn- 
ing meantime the trade of a carpenter or machinist. 


PROGRESS IN THE LAST DECADE 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WoMEN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Tue higher education of women has made great 
advance in the last few years. In 1896 asyndicate 
appointed by Cambridge University Senate to con- 
sider the admission of women to degrees, recom- 
mended such action, but the proposition was 
rejected by vote of 1718 to 662. Certificates are 
given and women attend most of the lectures and 
have the use of the laboratories. 

Girton has 115 students and Newnham 167. 
Clough Hall, named in honor of the late principal, 
Miss A. J. Clough, was built at Newnham in 1883, 
and the Pfeiffer Building in 1893. 

During the first twenty-five years of women’s 
higher education at Cambridge, 669 took honors in 
the tripos examinations, 136, or nearly one fifth, 
being in the first class. Philippa Garrett Fawcett, 
in June, 1890, took the highest honors in mathe- 
matics, standing above the senior wrangler. Miss 
Traveth has also been classed above. Miss Ramsey, 
now Mrs. Butler, headed the classical tripos list ; 
Miss E. P. Hughes, the moral science list ; Miss 
Gardner the history list. Many graduates are 
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already filling noted positions. Miss Annette Ben- 
son (M.D. of London) is senior physician to the 
Kama Hospital at Bombay, and Miss E. M. Ander- 
son, government inspector of workshops and 
factories. 7 

In Oxford, women are admitted to the lectures of 
about 170 professors, readers and lecturers in the 
University, and have attended lectures in all the 
colleges, save one. No medical lectures are, as yet, 
opened to women. Besides Somerville College and 
Lady Margaret Hall, St. Hugh’s Hall was added in 
1886, so named in memory of the great Bishop of 
Lincoln, who is said to have had a remarkable 
reverence for women. Royal Holloway College at 
Egham, Surrey, was opened by Queen Victoria in 
June, 1886. The building and furnishings have 
cost $5,000,000, the gift of Thomas Holloway, 
who died in 1889. It has 119 students and 
provides instruction necessary for degrees. 

Degrees are now granted to women in most of 
the colleges of Great Britain. Durham University, 
since 1895, by special supplementary charter, grants 
degrees except in Divinity. A woman’s hall of 
residence was opened in October, 1899. Victoria 
University, Manchester, 1880, consisting of Owen’s 
College, Manchester, University College, Liverpool, 
and Yorkshire-College, Leeds, now confers degrees. 
A hall of residence, Ashburne House, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, was opened in October, 1899. 
Royal University of Ireland, which, like the London 
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University, 1s an examining but not a teaching 
body, confers degrees on men and women alike. 
The percentage of honors gained by women is very 
high, and considerably above that obtained by men. 
Trinity College, Dublin, does not admit women, but 
has provided special examination for them, and 
granted certificates of proficiency. 

The Scottish Universities Act of 1889, passed in 
1892, enabled each University “to admit women to 
graduation in one or more faculties.’ Queen 
Margaret College, founded in 1883, became the 
women’s department of the University of Glasgow, 
and has 288 students; about ninety are studying 
medicine. The University of Edinburgh has 
opened nearly all classes to women, and gives de- 
grees in art, science and medicine. The Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews opens all examinations and 
degrees to women. 

The University of Wales, chartered in 1893, con- 
sisting of three University colleges, — Aberystwith, 
Bangor and Cardiff, —puts men and women on an 
equality, and places women on the governing board. 


THE PROFESSIONS. 


Women have entered the professions, after much 
difficulty. In 1894, the first degree in medicine 
in Great Britain was conferred on two women at 
Glasgow University, who had studied seven years 
in Queen Margaret College — Miss Gilchrist and 
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Miss Cumming. Dr. Garrett Anderson was the 
first woman physician in England, in 1865. Her 
title of M. D. was acquired from the University of 
Paris. In 1894 there were sixty-three women doc- 
tors practicing in London, thirty-one in the Prov- 
inces, twenty-five in Scotland, and many in Aus- 
tralia, China and Afghanistan. 

In art, in Great Britain, women are doing excel- 
lent work. Lady Elisabeth Thompson Butler, at 
the Royal Academy of Arts exhibition in London 
in 1898, had “The Burying of the Dead the morn- 
ing after Talavera.’ Mrs. Jopling’s “ Spirit of the 
Woods,” Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s “ Impromptu,” Mrs. 
Allingham’s pictures, and others, won great credit. 
Kate Greenaway gave an exhibition of water colors 
at the Fine Arts Society rooms. 


IN CHARITY. 


Women’s work in charity has increased as rap- 
idly as in education. Mrs. Meredith’s Institution, 
143 Clapham Road, London, S.W., has four hun- 
dred voluntary lady workers, and an income of over 
$72,000. Over three thousand women and children 
have been helped, and letters written to 18,328 
prisoners. 

Social or college settlements are opening every- 
where in Great Britain since Toynbee Hall in 
Whitechapel, London, 1884, and the People’s 
Palace in Mile End Road, 1887. The Women’s 
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University Settlement, Southwark, 1887, has 860 
members, and gives lectures among the poor, etc. 
Greenwich Settlement has clubs for men, women, 
boys, and girls, lending library, etc. Bermondsey, 
1891, has clubs for boys and girls, visits work- 
houses, infirmaries; gives lectures, concerts, etc. 
Blackheath, “Grey Ladies,’ 1893, works among 
the poor. In Hoxton Settlement, 1897, the mem- 
bers do their own work, including the scrubbing. 
In Manchester University Settlement, 1897-1898, 
the women help the children of the industrial 
schools in winter evenings and noon hours, have a 
fortnightly cripples’ party, reading classes, etc. 
Some of the settlements have resident women doc- 
tors and trained nurses. There is a settlement at 
Bombay, India, with 329 members and thirty-two 
colleges represented. 

Women are taking an active part in sanitary 
matters in Great Britain. A National Health So- 
ciety diffuses sanitary knowledge among all classes, 
by means of drawing-room lectures, mothers’ meet- 
ings, workingmen’s clubs, health manuals, talks on 
cooking, rearing children, clean homes, and the 
like. A society is in each large city. 

At the Sanitary Institute in London six months’ 
study prepares inspectors for work, or three years’ 
experience gives them acertificate. There are six 
women factory inspectors in Great Britain, with 
salaries varying from $1,200 to $1,800, and sev- 
eral inspectors in the Provinces who make visits 
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among the poor and in shops, and report to the 
medical officer of health. This seems eminently 
wise and proper, as there are employed in the 
textile factories and workshops in Great Britain 
(cotton, worsted, lace, etc.), and in the non-textile 
(clothing, food, paper, etc.), 1,074,467 women over 
eighteen years old. The Woman’s Industrial 
Council published in 1897 “Home Industries of 
Women in London,” and found “some of the 
worst paid and hardest worked of our industrial 
army’: aprons, fourpence or fivepence a dozen 
for making throughout; woolen shirts, threepence 
each; and blouses, ninepence per dozen. There 
are over thirty thousand women employed in the 
post-offices of Great Britain, a large part of them 
in telegraphy, and in the savings bank department ; 
and the reports say “ They are more tractable and 
patient than men, and have a finer sense of touch 
and hearing.” 

The London Schools’ Dinner Association, 1889, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, does great good among 
the overworked and underfed, by providing cheap 
and free dinners to hungry children attending 
board and voluntary schools. In 1895-96, Lon- 
don gave 321,568 meals at fifty-nine centres. The 
East London Nursing Society and Metropolitan 
Nursing Association, to nurse the sick poor in their 
own homes, made 130,483 visits in 1895. Dr. 
Barnard’s homes in the East End of London; 
three homes for boys, London; a village home for 
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girls at Barkingside, Illford; nursery home in 
Jersey; babies’ castle at Hawkhurst, Kent; la- 
bor house for youths over seventeen years of age; 
industrial farm of several thousand acres; and 
twenty-four missions, — are a power for good. In 
1868 he received £205 to carry on his work; in 
1895, £150,000. In 1895 there were admitted 
12,6096. 


WorK FOR ANIMALS. 


More is being done for animals than ever before. 
A home of rest for horses, the Duke of Portland, 
president, has been opened at Friars Place Farm, 
Acton, W., where poor people can place their over- 
worked horses at two shillings and sixpence a week, 
and other animals are loaned to them at small 
charge. “Old favorites” are cared for atv zane 
year. At Hastings and St. Leonards, is another 
home of rest for animals, Hollington Lodge, Sus- 
Sex. 

There are homes for dogs in all the large cities, 
and one of especial interest, with dog cemetery 
connected with it, at Hackbridge, Surrey. A 
Ladies’ Kennel Club, with which is incorporated 
the Ladies’ Anti-muzzling League, with the Prin- 
cess of Wales as patron, 5 Great Jones Street, 
Bedford Row, is organized to obtain better laws 
for dogs, and better treatment. A National Cat 
Club, president, the Duchess of Bedford, is at the 
same place. There is also the West London 
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Society for the protection of cats, 7 Nevern Road, 
Earls Court, and a Home for Cats, Miss Swift, 
Canal Quay, Dublin. 

There is a hospital for dogs at 9 Rue d/’Etoile, 
Paris, and money is being raised at 164 Bucking- 
ham Palace Road for one in London. There is 
a large one for animals in Bombay, India, given 
by a rich Parsee mill-owner, and opened by Lord 
Dufferin, in 1884. There is also a large home for 
animals in Bombay, where they are cared for until 
they die. 

The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle 
Trough Association, 70 Victoria street, Westmin- 
ster, S. W., the Duke of Westminster, president, 
has 712 drinking fountains and 762 troughs, and 
expends yearly nearly $40,000. Every city should 
have a similar organization. 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


England, chiefly since 1885, has established 
about one hundred textile schools, where instruc- 
tion is given in spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, and printing of textiles, says the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1897-1898. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute, with 
Sir Philip Magnus, secretary, has done much 
to introduce and develop technical instruction in 
England. The Manchester Municipal Technical 
School has about 3,500 students. It gives especial 
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prominence to cotton spinning and weaving. The 
cost of building and land is over $1,000,000. The 
basement is devoted to workshops and laboratories ; 
the next floor to library reading, lecture and draw- 
ing rooms; the next, largely to women’s industries ; 
the next to chemistry, astronomy, etc. A costly 
building is being erected for the textile depart- 
ment, with its power looms and other machinery. 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, bears the same relation- 
ship to woolen manufacture that Manchester does 
to cotton, or Bradford to worsted. There is an 
important technical school at Bolton, and also at 
Halifax, England. Instruction is usually given in 
the evening, and to artisans at a nominal fee. 


Co-OPERATION. 


Co-operative societies have greatly increased in 
Great Britain. During 1808, one hundred and 
eighty-one new co-operative societies were regis- 
tered : thirty-three of these were distributive, four- 
teen productive, eighty-seven agricultural and 
dairying, and forty-seven for special objects. The 
Co-operative-Union was established in 1869. It has 
now 1,640 societies, with a membership of 1,646,- 
078 anda share capital of £19,759,039 sterling. 
Besides its distributive business, the English Whole- 
sale Co-operative Society, with headquarters at Man- 
chester, Newcastle, London and Leicester, engages 
in the production of boots and shoes, soaps and 
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candles, biscuits, preserves, lard, woolen goods, 
corn-milling, furniture, printing and stationery at 
various cities. The Scottish Wholesale Society, at 
Glasgow, manufactures boots, shoes, shirts, to- 
bacco, confectionery, and carries on tailoring, cab- 
inet and printing works, etc. In the Woman’s 
Co-operative Guild there are 12,537 members, with 
forty-two new branches during the year. There 
are nearly six thousand co-operative building and 
loan associations in the United States, with 
1,745,725 shareholders. 


PROFIT-SHARING, 


In a very valuable book by Nicholas Paine 
Gilman, “A Dividend to Labor,’ which shows 
what employers are doing for the welfare of their 
workmen both in Europe and America, a list of 
profit-sharing firms is given in Appendix II. 

In the British Empire, seventy-seven firms have 
adopted profit-sharing since 1885, and forty-seven 
in France. “The principles of profit-sharing have 
made decided progress in the English co-operative 
movement in the last few years. In 1896, bonuses 
to employés were paid to the amount of 422,525 
by 229 co-operative stores. The Irish Dairying 
Societies, fifty-six in number, include profit-sharing 
in their rules. Ninety-one productive societies in 
England and Scotland pay a bonus.” 

The profit-sharing scheme of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company of London is given at length 
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by Professor Gilman. The company has a capital 
of 47,000,000, and employs about three thousand 
men. The eight-hour day was granted in 1889. 
The bonus to the workmen in 1895 was six per 
cent., and in 1896 and 1897 it was seven and one 
half per cent. In 1894 the directors offered to 
increase the bonus fifty per cent. if one half 
should be invested in ordinary stock. There are 
now 2,800 workmen shareholders, and, in 1808, 
two workmen directors were elected. There has 
never been a dispute since the system was in- 
augurated in 1889. 


HomMEs AND OTHER BENEFITS FOR WORKING 
PEOPLE. 


The Peabody Fund, of over $2,500,000, estab- 
‘lished in 1862 in London, to build homes for the 
poor, now amounts to $5,406,238. The properties 
owned by this fund are seventeen groups of build- 
ings which house 19,937 persons. The average 
weekly earnings of the head of each family is 
A 3s. 5a. (less than six dollars): the average 
rent of each room per week, fifty-two cents. Rents 
are twenty-five per cent. less than similar accom- 
modations in the neighborhood. 

In 1889, Lord Iveagh (Edward Cecil Guinn 
gave $1,000,000 to erect dwellings for the work- 
ing classes of London, and $200,000 to Dublin. 
In 1894, over five thousand persons were living in 
buildings already provided by this fund in London. 
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The Artisans, Laborers and General Dwellings 
Company began in 1867, with a capital of $1,250,- 
000; at the end of December, 1894, the capital 
had increased to over $10,000,000. The yearly 
dividend on preferred shares is four and one half 
per cent. ; on ordinary shares, five per cent. 

Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and Edinburgh 
have large associations for tearing down unsafe and 
unhealthy dwellings, and building good ones for 
the poor. Five per cent. dividend is annually de- 
clared, and the good done is incalculable. A de- 
scription of such buildings, as well as those in the 
United States, is found in the Eighth Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1895, by 
Prot eRe Gould. 

The rent of these buildings is often collected by 
women, usually unpaid for their services, on the 
plan of Miss Octavia Hill. She charges five per 
cent. for collecting rents, and this goes to the fund 
for training workers. Miss Hill and her friends 
have about five thousand dwellings in their charge. 
She has built with her own money thirty-two 
cottages in Southwark, and erected a hall for recrea- 
tion for her tenants. 

Many employers build homes or provide other 
comforts for their employés. The Lever Brothers, 
soap. manufacturers, who have built Port, Sunlight, 
three miles from Birkenhead, England, have erected 
five hundred cottages, old English in style, near a 
park, for their workmen. The schools are sup- 
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ported by the firm, lectures and concerts provided 
in the winter, and large dining-rooms where food 
can be warmed without charge. 

Hazell, Watson & Viney, a London printing and 
publishing company, with 1,300 employés, provide 
six acres for cricket, football, tennis and quoits, a 
swimming class for the girls, reading-room, lending- 
library, and five-o’clock tea and coffee at three- 
pence a week for five afternoons. 

In many of the large establishments, both at 
home and abroad, free baths are provided, as at 
the two Hannover mines of the Krupp works at 
Essen; rooms for washing and change of working 
clothes before going on the streets; free public 
laundries for the families of working men, libraries, 
pension funds, sewing schools for girls, savings 
banks, loans to build homes, free medical service, 
free lunches or food sold at cost, and tea and 
coffee at a cent a cup. A vacation is usually 
given, with pay, and the Saturday half-holiday, so 
general in England, is more and more widely 
adopted. 
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